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Drawing by W. E. Webster. 


Girl with a fan. 

















VoL. XLII. 


THE GLORIES OF OXFORD. 


BY ‘‘OXONIAN.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


HERE are few people who simply 
see Oxford: nearly every one 


who goes to the city is shown 
its glories. ‘There is a great deal of 
difference ; for if the visitor is shown a 
place, his impressions are bounded, not 
by the regulated warmth of the guide- 
book, but by the spontaneous interest 
and living appeal of the showman. The 
showman is generally a member of the 
University, and not infrequently an under- 
graduate. It is true that some men 
shrink from the ordeal; others evade it. 
Often enough you are burdened with a 
visitor who insists on seeing the stock 
things; and these visitors are useful, 
because they make the undergraduate see 
what he never would otherwise. 

I used to insist—and hundreds of others 
no doubt did the same—in trying to show 
the University to my friends in my own 
way. This involved ignoring to a great 
extent the ordinary information about 
dates and founders and notable alumni— 
partly because 1 was more excited over 
other and more modern things, partly 
because an undergraduate has the repose 
of ignorance about most collegiate history. 
Still, even irresponsible gossip has its 
value, and I will ask the reader to let me 
show him a glimpse of Oxford in my 
own inadequate way, pausing briefly at 
those spots where memory stirs one to 
sentiment or pleasure. If he dislikes my 
guidance he may be content—as surely 
any man might—with Mr. Fletcher’s 
drawings. If he will have nothing of either 
of us, let him go to Paddington and buy 
his ticket and see his Oxford for himself. 

There are three things I always tell 
people about Worcester: the gardens, 
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A window of Balliol College. 


the flooded rooms, and the Daniel Press. 
The gardens are, of their style, by far the 
best in Oxford: here you can feel, as you 
watch the swan warn you from its nest, 
right out in the country. The rooms— 
they may not be used now—had a window, 
ten years ago, that just rose above the 
level of the pavement; and the floor of 
the rooms was considerably below the 
level of the river when in flood. As to 
the Daniel Press. Whatlover of modern 
English literature needs to be reminded 
that the present Provost, besides pro- 
ducing the most beautiful edition of 
Keats’ select poems, has given us slim 
booklets of verse from such poets as 
Robert Bridges, Canon Dixon, Margaret 
L. Woods, and Mary E. Coleridge ? 

As you look straight up Beaumont Street 
—say in early autumn—your eye rests on 
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the bronze glory of the creeper on Balliol 
walls. There is never any need to tell 
any visitor anything about Balliol: you 
are always forestalled by chestnuts about 
Jowett and half-remembered satire from 
“The New Republic.” 

Of St. John’s, next door, the average 
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The library window, St. John's College. 


visitor knows less ; yet it ought to attract 
the attention of the modern scientist and 
philosopher ; for St. John’s has a ghost— 
some say two. In the library in the second 
quadrangle walks the spirit of William 
Laud, sometime President. And some 
aver that with him goes Charles, king and 
martyr. The men whose rooms are under 
the library will tell stories of pacings over- 
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head, pacings that cannot be explained 
away by the “giving” of the boards of 
the floor; and one of the present fellows 
—not of an unduly credulous disposition 
—-has had odd experiences while he has 
been reading late into the night. Suddenly 
the pages of his book have fluttered, and 
the quick glance up has 
encountered the figure, in 
its familiar garb, of the stub- 
born, honest Archbishop. 
I do not know if any one 
has found out what Laud 
wants: he cannot have any 
complaint to make about 
the garden, which spreads 
beneath the windows of the 
library, in the pride of its 
beautiful beds and smooth 
emerald lawn. 

I am reminded by this 
mention of Laud’s walking, 
that there were in my own 
time at Oxford certain dis- 
turbing sounds of a night 
that proceeded from no in- 
corporeal agency. It was 
a delightful summer-term, 
and the hot nights prompted 
certain undergraduates to 
take out mattress and 
clothes to the quad. and 
sleep under the cool shadow 
of Inigo Jones’ corridors. } 
It is true that, even in a 
warm summer, there is, just 
about two in the morning, 

a chill shiver through the 

air which wakes all but : 
the hardiest ; as though the f 
dawn would not come un- é 
heralded, but sent a mes- 
senger to ensure a proper 
reception. It may have : 
been the sudden coolness, 

or it may have been just 

the high spirits which Ox- 

ford educes in the most 

solemn ; but one of us was 

struck with the idea of 
perambulating the roofs of the college. 

Egress to the parapet was easy from an 
upper-floor window ; and from the parapet 

it was no difficult climb to the sloping 

roof, and along the leads right round to 
the chapel. In returning, however, the 
mountaineer forgot the exact window he 
had come out of ; and, instead of seeking 
it, rushed impatiently at a convenient open- 
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ing. Now, near this passage window was anyway, he was generally up in the small 
the room of a don who was famed for his hours of the morning. He was up that 

















The Latin Chapel in Christ Church Cathedral. 


The tomb is that of a companion of the Black Prince, and the effigy on the wall commemorates Robert Burton, author 
of ‘* The Anatomy of Melancholy.” The windows date from the fourteenth century, and are very beautiful. 


late hours. Some said he never went to morning, and sufficiently disturbed by the 
bed; others said he slept at meal-times; unwonted sounds on the roof to look 
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out, and catch 
a glimpse, not 
of any one’s 
face, but of a 
pair of legs clad 
in flannel trou- 
sers of a some- 
what pro- 
nounced green. 
The mountain- 
eer was dis- 
tressed. “ He’s 
sure to cop me ; 
I know he saw 
these bags”; and 
as he was not 
in too. great 
favour with the 
authorities, he 
expected short 
shrift in the 
morning. How- 
ever, there was 
a strategist 
among us; I 
am not sure 
whether it was 
not the moun- 
taineer himself. 


evolved for baffling the enemy. 
this don sat up late, he also got up— 
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Magdalen Tower, from the Water Walk, 


An admirable plan was 
While 


An interior view of the 





library, St. John's College. 












not too early; 
and although it 
would not be 
easy for any of 
us to get up 
early, it was a 
simple matter 
now to stay up. 
One of us stayed 
up; and in the 
early morning 
—about 8.30— 
journeyed 
roundtherooms 
in college, went 
to the out-col- 
lege men and 
also to other 
colleges, and 
sought aid in 
this moment of 
anxiety. Aid 
was forthcom- 
ing; for green 
was fortunately 
in fashion at 
Oxford at that 
time. Shortly 


before ten o’clock, when the front quad. 
and lodge are generally filled with men 
meditating lectures, the don whom it 
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was necessary to baffle strolled towards 
the lodge smiling with an_ infernal 
complacency. He _ grew slightly less 
complacent as he advanced towards 
the lodge; and small blame to him. 
For there, cheerily greeting his eye, was 
a phalanx of a dozen or twenty men, 
all wearing green flannel _ trousers. 





The Chapel of Trinity. 


It was a great victory. But a notice, 
posted up in the lodge, that the 
President’s slumbers had been disturbed, 
stopped any further mountaineering ex- 
ploits. 

We must return from men to buildings. 
On the other side of Balliol, going down 
the Broad, is ‘Trinity; and as the visitor 
looks into the chapel, or notes the snap- 
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dragon on the walls, he will recail the 
echo of that pathetic acknowledgment : 
“Trinity was always kind to me”; and 
admire the charity of Newman, who 
could, in reviewing his life, put his old 
college’s affection against the rancour and 
injustice of the University. Two other 
buildings are intimately associated with 
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Newman—the University Church and 
Oriel College. I know few churches 
which look so different on Sundays and 
other days as does St. Mary’s. The odd, 
apparently meaningless arrangement of 
seats needs the presence of Vice-chancellor 
and Proctors, Doctors and Masters, to 
emphasise and explain it. It is said that 


the University sermon, as an institution, 
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is decaying ; that 
fewer and fewer 
undergraduates go 
to it. Of course 
far more churches 
now cater for the 
undergraduate ; 
but it were a pity 
if the pulpit of so 
many associations 
were to become 
but a sign of the 
past. if the 
official sermon is 
neglected, the in- 
stitution of the 
8.30 evening ser- 
mon throughout 
term is now one 
of the best sup- 
ported of Oxford 
customs ; and this 
sermon is in itself 
a good evidence 
of Oxford’s capa- 
city and_ willing- 
ness to adapt itself 
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The Grammar Hall, Magdalen 
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to changing habits, 
There are few 
such baseless tra- 
ditions as_ that 
which represents 
Oxford as conser- 
vative; we know 
how its love of 
change _ horrified 
that sturdy Tory, 
William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

Almost opposite 
the Church of the 
University that ex- 
pelled him, within 
the walls of the 
college he joined, 
is the Shelley 
Memorial. ‘That 
white image of the 
drowned poet, 
sculptured for his 
Italian grave, 
stands as a repara- 
tion: the Oxford 
of to-day has 























learnt, perhaps to excess, what the 
Oxford of Shelley’s day lacked—the art 
of overlooking. No undergraduate of 
to-day would get a pamphlet on atheism 
crowned by “ rustication.” 

But I am forgetting Newman, Oriel, 
as every one knows, was the meeting- 
ground of giants ; and no one should miss 
a visit to the Oriel common-room, where 
he may see the portraits of that group of 
men who, like their predecessors of old, 
were accused of turning the world upside 
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mordant—-gay, deliberate Max—Max, for 
whom the vision of Pater’s dogskin 
gloves nearly made Oxford impossible. 
I prefer to approach Magdalen by the 
way of Merton Street ; so that its glories 
when you come in sight of it, guarding the 
approach to the High, are more magnifi- 
cent. Magdalen inevitably recalls Wolsey, 
recalls him more vividly, to my mind, 
than the spacious grandeur of Christ 
Church. The tower, the cloisters, the 
river-walk are all evocative of that sound 















































Interior of St. Mary's Church. 
The pulpit is the one that Newman and other famous preachers have occupied. 


down. Newman, Keble, Froude—the 
names are still availing; the spirit they 
awakened takes fresh forms, but it is the 
same. Indeed, it could be accused 
of being an alien thing, if the forms which 
it now moulds were not different from 
the forms of sixty years ago. 

_ Not far from Oriel, past Corpus, with 
Its pelican, is Merton, with its famous 
tower and famous library. I remember 


that I always gave as my chief piece of 
information about that seat of learning, 
the fact that it had sheltered ‘‘ Max” the 





the 

exponent, of that sane policy of recon- 

struction which he favoured and began. 
From Magdalen you can approach one 


humanism of which Wolsey was 


of my favourite Oxford views. The visitor 
is taken solemnly up Long Walk, then 
round into Holywell, then plunged down 
a narrow little passage that looks like a 
blind alley. The name is St. Helen’s 
Passage, but undergraduate frivolity 
ignores the title, and expunges the last 
syllable of the name; and the “ Hell” 
of Oxford is brief, narrow, and extremely 
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pleasant. Why pleasant ? Well, from here 


you may get a most picturesque view of 


the tower of New College. As you stray 
by a little, huddled inn—which desires 
to keep gentlemen’s dogs, as you see by 
notices in the window—you turn, and 
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only on account of the charm of the 
Hall, and the view opposite of Trinity 
gardens; but because of its association 
with another Oxford movement. ‘The 
historian who will trace the connection 
between the Tractarian and the Positivist 
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The Tower of New College. 


there against the sky is a corner of the 
chapel of New College, and the stern 
lines of the tower caressed by a neigh- 
bouring tree. Then you traverse the 
rest of the passage and emerge close to 
Hertford, with the Broad facing you. I 
always insisted on a visit to Wadham, not 





Movements has yet to arise. There are 
some obvious points of similarity— the 
reverence for antiquity, the insistence on 
the value of the “growing” element in 
life, and, lately, the desire for colour and 
actuality. But this is no place for history : 
I must be content to remind my visitor 
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“The High” and 
St. Mary's. 


that it was Wadham 
which was the home 
of Positivism in Ox- 
ford; and that if the 
influence of the 
movement has been 
small and almost en- 
tirely outside Oxford, 
the true historian 
will not discount the 
great influence the 
University must have 
had on the apostles 
of the religion of 
humanity. 

Beyond Wadham 
there is nothing save 
Keble, always _ fre- 
quented by visitors 
to see Holman 
Hunt’s famous _pic- 
ture “The Light of 
the World.” Those 
same visitors too often 
leave Oxford not 
knowing that there 
are to be seen far 
better pictures of 
Mr. Hunt’s in the 
Taylorian; and beside 
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them two or three exquisite Ros- 
settis, including the wonderful 
water-colour, ‘‘Dante’s Dream.” 
The other memorials of that re- 
nascence of beauty, the frescoes at 
the Union, are invisible except to 
the camera; but Exeter cherishes 
the tapestry of the “’Ihree Kings,” 
which unites the genius of Morris 
with the imagination of Burne- 
Jones; and in the library has a com- 
plete presentation set of the books 
issued from the Kelmscott Press. 
Nor does that exhaust the work 
of the Pre-Raphaelites and their 
school, for at St. Edmund's Hall 
the chapel has a beautiful Morris 




















Christ Church Cathedral, 


Showing the unrestored North Transept from the Canon’s garden, 
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an Oxford: college 
is frequently 
neither clerical 
nor old, begins to 
question anew; 
and the under- 
graduate, horrified 
that any one is 
ignorant of the 
Dean ofthe House, 
interposes hur- 
riedly with, ‘“‘Look 
here, aunt, here’s 
the Latin Chapel.” 
Let us follow him. 

The Latin 
Chapel was famil- 
iarised to Lon- 
doners last year 
by an Academy 
picture represent- 
ing the vigil of a 
young knight: but 
nothing can fully 
reveal its beauties 
except its own 
glory of stone and 
rich glass. Not 
only for its beauty 
does it attract the 
visitor, but for 
other reasons, 
scarcely lessarrest- 
ing, it keeps him 
in its neighbour- 
hood. By here 
was the shrine of 
St. Frideswide,and 
somewhere _ here 
still are her bones, 
mingled in the 
sixteenth century 








The Hall, Wadham College. 


window. And at the Cathedral, challenging 
the glory and colour of the old‘glass, are the 
pale figures of the Burne-Jones windows. 
It is always difficult to make the visitor 
to Oxford understand the position of the 
Cathedral; and when you start to explain 
to some questioning relative, you are not 
sure that you understand yourself. The 
hapless undergraduate generally falls back 
on the bed-rock fact that the Cathedral of 
the diocese is also the Chapel of Christ 
Church, and that the Dean of Christ 
Church is Dean of the Cathedral Church. 
At this point the relative, who has probably 
just learnt the lesson that a ‘dean ” of 





with the bones of 

a renegade nun. 
Near the saint lies the hero, one of those 
knights who sought honour and the reward 
of chivalry in the days of the Black 
Prince; and near him, looking straight 
at the recumbent effigy of Sir George 
Towers, is a bust of Robert Burton, 
Democritus Junior. He seems to smile 
at the large tomb of the forgotten 
warrior: and his smile is not unnatural. 
For while religious bitterness has spoiled 
the shrine of the saint, while the hurry 
of life has lost, for most of us, even the 
name of the warrior, the lavender of litera- 
ture keeps fresh the memory of the 
“Anatomy of Melancholy.” 













































THE DESTROYER. 


BY CAPTAIN MARK KERR, R.N., M.V.O. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN WILKINSON. 


ISTEN, ye knights of the carpet, 
§ And hearken, ye listless throng, 
If haply ye chance upon something 
As idly ye saunter along. 
The ways of the sea are a mystery 
To you who have lived upon pap, 
Yet the Empire depends on the Navy 
As the tree must depend on its sap. 


Listen, ye satisfied critics 
Of Pall Mall and Parliament Square ; 
Go to the sea in Destroyers 
And criticise then if you dare ; 
Find out what you feel in a tempest 
Or running at speed in a fog, 
When the mists close suddenly round you 
At twenty-five knots by the log. 


Then you will find out what nerve is 

In the rain and the wind and the cold, 
Each wave breaking solidly o’er you 

As you cling with a desperate hold. 
And yet you are much to be pitied 

Whose life with dull peacefulness teems ; 
The responsible bliss of commanding 

Is far from the ken of your dreams. 


The maddest of runs in a motor, 
The finest of gallops on land, 
Are skim-milk compared with your feeling 
A Destroyer work under your hand ; 
So pause and give ear for a moment 
While a tale of the sea I unfold, 
And pray that yourself and the Captain 
Were not cast in a different mould. 
* * > + 
OUNDING, quivering, plunging, shivering, 
B Into the sea she goes, 
Rushing, springing, white spray flinging, 
Over the wave she flows ; 
} Boiling, splashing, curling, dashing, 
Hisses the angry sea— 
Lifting, spurning falling, churning, 
Savagely answers she. 


Timbers groaning, rigging moaning 
Ceaseless the engine hums ; 
Rolling, gliding, pitching, sliding, 
Out of the night she comes ; 
Carlings creaking, wild wind shrieking, 
' On like a maddened steed 
Wildly racing, waves outpacing, 
On for an Empire’s need. 


j Eyes are straining, cold spray raining 
| Lashes the Captain’s face, 
Hearts are beating, fierce blood’s heating 
Nearer as looms the Chase. 
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Over the railing some one is hailing— 
“Starboard Tube’s crew stand by !” 
The Gunner, with a voice clear ringing, 

Answers him back, “ Aye, aye.” 


In awful tension, silent suspension, 
ys Still stand the breathless crew, 
is Just as the Greyhound with a supreme bound 
Up on the port-beam drew. 
Sudden a searchlight dazzles the dark night, 
Then comes a blinding flame ; 
Follows a flashing, splitting and crashing— 
“Curse on their deadly aim!” 


Nothing shrinking, though half-sinking, 
On goes the gallant boat ; 
Hot as fire she’ll never tire 
Long as she still can float, 
“Starboard ten!” and “ Stand by, men ! 
Fire when your sights are on ;” 
““Midships ! steady! Are you ready?” 
“FIRE!! Pass the word along.” 


A little flash—a heavy splash : 
The Whitehead’s in the sea, 

A long bright track behind its back, 
In front its enemy. .... 

A sound of Hell. A fearsome yell, 
An earthquake rends the wave, 

The Greyhound’s blood runs cold again 


The bravest of the brave. | 
Her rage is spent—she slowly turns | 


To succour and to save. 


All through the wild and hideous night, 
Though sadly maimed and torn, 
She labours at her rescue work 
Until the early morn ; 
And ninety nerveless, weary men, 
; From twice four hundred souls 
{ Are shivering dragged to life again— } 
‘ The sea must claim its tolls. 
* * * > 


GOD, it is a splendid sight 
() To see a great ship move 
Majestic in resistless might 
Her enemy to prove: 
But, God, it is a fearful thing 
To see that gallant freight, 
Eight hundred sailors of their King, 
Hurled to their sudden fate. | 


No wonder if the firing hand 
Should pause awhile in doubt, 

No wonder if the victor stand 
Dumb of a victor’s shout ; 

Small wonder if his heart should turn 
To water in his breast, 

And hideous shrieks of drowning men 
Disturb his nightly rest. 


But still a pride, a thrilling pride 
In the Captain’s brain must ring ; i 
The crew in whom he did confide | 
Have done the Great Real Thing. 
For Nelson’s spirit still survives 
As it was in Nelson’s day ; 
“He nothing wins who nothing dares” 
Is the Ocean Law alway. 





“She raised the lid slowly. Something grey glared at her for a minute with wild, 
frightened, golden eyes.” 
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IN CHARGE OF IRENE. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


I—THE FAIR PERSIAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SUTCLIFFE. 


UNT is supposed to take care of us 
A both, but the trouble of looking 
after Irene when she left school 
weighed heaviest on me, of course, for 
Aunt is dull of perception, and asthmatic, 
and says she is too old to be worried. 

At twenty seven, my uncles tell me, 
I am quite old enough to keep any minx 
of eighteen in order. I have only been 
in charge of Irene for six months, and I 
—well, I wish she would marry young. 
I cannot regard the constant care of my 
beautiful, high-spirited sister as the un- 
qualified joy and delight that her sweet- 
hearts do. ‘They are all eager enough for 
the privilege ; but would they be, if they 
knew her as I do? Can a man ever 
know a girl as well as her sister does, if 
she has sea-blue eyes with black lashes, 
and a dimple in her chin ? 

Robin loves her better than his own 
soul. He often says so. I don’t suppose 
he knows enough of his own soul to 
attach any importance to it; but would 
he stake it so rashly if he heard, for 
instance, the deplorable story of the 
Fair Persian ? 

Aunt has steadily refused to allow us 
to keep a kitten. She has a horror of 
cats ; and when Irene lugged that heavy 
basket up to my room late on Wednesday 
night, I had not the remotest idea of its 
contents. 

“Give me your scissors, quick she 
cried, as she dumped it breathlessly down. 
“Let’s cut the string and see what it’s 
like. ‘The dear!” 

“Trene—it’s not 

“ Ves, it is,” said she triumphantly. “I 
answered an advertisement in the Bazaar 
and Mart. It’s a blue Persian, seven 
months old, amiable and domesticated, 
seventeen-and-six. It’s very quiet, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Dead, perhaps?” I suggested, with a 
glimmer of hope. “Irene, how could 
you, when you knew how Aunt 44 

“Aunt’s absurd,” said she sharply. 
“She doesn’t know what she wants. It 
will grow up to be the greatest comfort to 
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her. All nice old ladies like a cat on 
their knee. It’s not decent of Aunt to 
behave so affectedly about it.” 

She raised the lid slowly. Something 
grey glared at her for a minute with wild, 
frightened, golden eyes, then sprang out 
like a flash, and disappeared under the 
bed. 

“Couldn't you slip down for some 
warm milk?” said Irene in a whisper. 
** Mind you shut the door after you. I'll 
sit on the floor and talk softly to it till it 
knows my voice. Pretty pussy—puss— 
puss— puss! She’s a lovely Persian lady 
in a horrid strange house ; so she is, then. 
Come then—puss—puss—puss , 

I ran down for the milk, and found 
that the servants were naturally wild with 
curiosity. 

“We couldn’t get that porter to go, 
Miss Pen,” Charlotte said. ‘Stood in 
the hall, he did, and wanted to come in 
and see it opened. Said its ’owls had 
been blood-curdlin’ coming along, and 
reminded him of ’ome and his mother’s 
voice, as nothin’ hadn’t done since he 
were achild. Said he didn’t believe no 
human cat could waken such memories 
in ‘is breast, and wanted cook to give him 
a drop of something to keep the cold out, 
and drown the voice of remorse.” 

“I hope cook didn’t——” I began 
severely. 

*“Not a blessed drop,” said Charlotte 
promptly. ‘Cook could see with ’arf an 
eye that ’e’d had some already, and 
besides, she was too busy wondering 
whatever Missis would do when she ’eard 
there were a cat in the house. She can’t 
abide cats. You remember the sandy 
kitten the milkman brought cook, and 
Missis made the sweep take away in his 
bag 

I got the milk and escaped. 

How could Irene be so thoughtless ? 
How were we to live a life of peaceful 
happiness if these differences went on 
continually between her and Aunt? My 
door was wide open when I reached it. 

“* Trene!” 
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She wasn’t there. I looked in her 
own room. That was empty too. She 
surely hadn’t waked Aunt up to show 
the cat to her. No; even Irene could 
hardly have done anything so tactless. 

Then I thought I heard a noise in my 
study at the top of the house, and flew 
up in an agony of apprehension. Irene in 
my study was bad enough; but Irene 
hunting a strange cat! 

I found the door wide open, the room 
empty. The windows were open too, 
and the draught had scattered my papers 
all over the floor. I trod on my fountain- 
pen, and broke it, as I rushed in. The 
red ink was upset. I saw that with the 
tail of my eye. It looked like a stream 
of blood. 

“Trene, it’s too bad: where are you? 
You'll catch your death.” But no— 
there was no one on the leads. I 
looked along that narrow grey terrace, 
barred by the ghostly moon shadows 
thrown by the tall chimney pots. Irene 
was not there ; neither, as far as I could 
see, was the Fair Persian. 

“Oh, well, if the cat’s once out there 
on the tiles, she’s lost for ever,” I said in 
a tone of deep thankfulness, and I drew 
in and shut the window, wiped up the 
red ink, gathered my scattered papers, 
groaned over my pen, and went down- 
stairs again to my bedroom. 

Where could Irene be? I hadn’t a 
glimmering of the real truth, and I was 
too much annoyed to go into her room 
and tell her what I thought of her. Even 
when the tapping began at my window 
I thought it was merely the draught 


aggravating me with the blind tassel. 
And then I heard a low whistle. Some 


one was trying to whistle, “‘ Believe me, 
if all those endearing young charms.” 
A wild idea flashed into my mind. No: 
it couldn't be. 1 pulled up the blind 
hastily ; something was swaying there—a 
small dark object flapping the window. 
Was it a bat? Impossible. Not a 
shoe? I flung the window open, and 
caught Irene’s little bronze slipper in my 
hand. 

** Penelope !” 

A small agonised voice broke on my 
ear as I tugged the shoe. I looked up 
in amazement. The slipper was hanging 


by a string from the leads above ; and 
Irene was hanging over the edge, with 
the Fair Persian’s head, distended in a 
wide 


“meow,” appearing under her arm. 
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She was kneeling in a white gown on 
those sooty leads, dangling her slipper 


against my window by a string. I had 
shut her out. 
Here was a nice thing. I rushed 


upstairs and opened my study window, 
and she scrambled to her feet, and 
jumped down into the room with a 
rueful smile. Her pretty dressing-gown 
was covered with soot all down the front 
breadth. Her hands and face were sooty 
too. The Fair Persian yelled. 

“You needn’t have locked your only 
sister out on such a night,” said she in 
ashamed tones. “ Did you recognise the 
tune I was whistling ? ” 

“TI should think so. A nice thing to 
have you hanging over the roof whistling, 
‘ Believe me’ ss 

“Tt wasn’t. It was ‘My lodging is on 
the cold roof.’ It nearly was, too. But 
I’ve found the Fair Persian.” 

‘*What have you done to your dressing- 
gown?” 





“Tt’s not mine—it’s yours,” she 
giggled. ‘‘I snatched up the first thing 
and flew. I’ve just been told I look 


like a dear little chimney sweep. It’s 
all your fault.” 

“T looked out of the window, and 
there wasn’t a sign of you,” I said 
indignantly. “ You ought to have known 
better than to go over the roof after that 
disgraceful cat. You don’t know who 
might have seen you.” 

**Only a policeman and two hansom 
cabs. I didn’t find her on the roof. 
The fact is”—she smiled wickedly, and 
even through her soot I could see the 
blushes—‘“‘ we had rather an adventure, 
the Fair Persian and I. But I must go 
and wash, Penelope, before I touch 
anything. Did you get her milk? I’m 
afraid it will have gone cold again.” 

As usual, I waited on her hand and 
foot; carried hot water from the bath- 
room for her, and fed the cat. 

“You see,” said Irene, drying her face 
briskly, “you didn’t shut the door 
properly, and she bolted upstairs directly 
I opened it to call out and tell you so. 
I rushed after her, and she dashed into 
your study; and if you think I upset 
those papers you're wrong, for the wind 
did it, and the window was open when I 
went in. She made straight for it, and 
I followed her of course. I was afraid 
she would get on the roof, and that I 
should lose her for ever. There was a 
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policeman in Waldemar Street: I saw 
him when I looked down, and I daren’t 
run the risk of attracting his attention by 
any climbing experiments.” 

“That was thoughtful of you,” I 
grimly remarked. 

“It would have been rather awkward, 
calling explanations so far down,” said 
she lightly. ‘ But luckily the cat kept 
to the leads, and I followed her as fast 
as I could for a long way, past window 
after window, and I’m afraid several 
people saw me, for I kept hearing them 
opening behind me; but I wasn’t going 
to lose that darling and seventeen-and- 
six, so I just kept on. She stopped every 
now and then, till I just couldn’t touch 
her, and then flitted off again. She 
seemed to enjoy it, and I’m not sure 
that I didn’t too, until ” She laughed. 

“Until what? I looked right along, 
but I couldn’t see you.” 

“No,” said she demurely. “ You see, 
the Fair Persian happened to turn in at 
a window at last.” 

“Trene! You didn’t és 

“T followed her, of course.” 

I regarded her with speechless horror. 

“Well,” said she defiantly, “the blind 








, was up and the window open. ‘The cat 


sprang in, and I was after her before I 
really grasped the fact that it wasn’t one 
of our windows. It didn’t take me long 
to grasp it, though, when I once got 
inside.” 

But I was incapable of speech. She 
laughed again. ‘“‘It was rather awful,” 
she said. ‘Imagine me face to face 
with an old lady, sitting up in bed ina 
nightcap shrieking ‘ Murder !’ and ‘ Fire !’ 
at the top of her voice. I stood thunder- 
struck, and stared at her. 

“<«There’s half a sovereign on the 
dressing-table in a small bead purse,’ she 
said. ‘I put it there for the purpose 
every night. Take that, and spare my 
grey hairs.’ ” 

“ Trene !’ 
‘It’s only the cat,’ I said feebly. 
She shook her fist at me, and told me 
she could see very well I wasn’t a cat, 
and if I had a mother of my own, for 
Heaven’s sake show mercy now.” 

“Trene !” I gasped. 

“T’ve never felt so uncomfortable in 
my life,” said Irene earnestly. ‘“ But I 
told her I wasn’t a burglar at all, and that 
I had no mother, and asked her if I might 
turn the gas up and look for the Fair 
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Persian. And she just stared at me, all 
white and trembling, and I thought she 
was going to faint. ‘Then I remembered 
that I’d got Aunt’s vinaigrette in your 
pocket, that she asked you to take to her 
room and you forgot, and I sat down on 
the bed beside her and put my arm 
round her, and held the vinaigrette to 
her poor little nose—it was twitching like a 
rabbit’s—and just as I was busy explaining, 
the door was flung open and a young man 
in a velvet smoking-coat and curly hair 
rushed in and pointed a pistol at me.” 

“ Trene!” 

“Well, the gas was up,” said she, 
dimpling, “and I wasn’t so sooty then, 
and he saw in a flash that I wasn’t a 
garrotter in a red neckerchief and a mask, 
and I explained the whole matter 
thoroughly, and kissed the poor old dear, 
and apologised in dust and ashes, and 
asked her son if he’d mind catching the 
Fair Persian for me, and he was awfully 
nice. He said he thought they’d had a 
pretty good catch of lovely foreigners 
already.” 

“Trene !” 

“And his mother said she was afraid 
she was a silly old woman, and I said 
I’d got an aunt at home who’d have 
been just as silly in the same circum- 
stances, and- r 

“ Trene !” 

“You see, we parted the best of 
friends.” Irene smiled to herself. ‘“ And 
it was a good thing we did, for I had o 
go back to them, when I found that you’d 
locked me out, to borrow a ball of string. 
The old lady is the Horourable Mrs. 
Featherstone. She sleeps at the top of the 
house for a fad: thinks the air is healthier 
high up. She is going to caJl upon Aunt 
in the morning, and persuade her to 
allow me to keep the Fair Persian. You 
know what a snob Aunt is. She will be 
so pleased that she’ll promise anything.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked in 
horror, “that that poor lady has forgiven 
your unwarrantable intrusion ?” 

Irene giggled. “Well, you see, she’s 
not like Aunt. She adores cats. And it 
must have been such an enormous relief 
to her to find out that I was just a nicely- 
brought-up girl instead of what she’d 
imagined. I expect she loved me, you 
know, for not being a burglar. What 
should you think ?” 

“‘T should think you’d better go to bed 
at once,” said I, with a groan. 























A pen drawing by Charles Keene. 


The Lady with the Mallet. 


(In the possession of Mr. Walter Emanuel.) 
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RT in any form has always fasci- 


nated me, and I have always 
been an incorrigible collector. 


To be this, one need not be a Croesus. 
There is never any difficulty in finding 
art—and good art—within one’s means, 
however small they may be. Those who 
cannot afford paintings can buy black and 
white drawings. ‘Those who are unable 
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ment and joy of his bargain? If he 
knows his bargain when he sees it, 


assuredly he deserves it. 


A Universal Favourite. 


Comparisons are odious, but naturally I 
have my preferences among my drawings. 
At the same time, when I say that my 

















to run to black Charles Keenes are 
and white drawings my favourites, I 
may purchase am happy in the 
prints. And those thought that I 
to whom even prints shall not hurt the 
are an extravagance feelings of any of 
can form an inter- my artist friends, 
esting collection of for they, too, in- 
the best reproduc- variably wax en- 
tions from the cur- thusiastic over 
rent illustrated these sketches. 
periodicals. My Keene’s drawings 
own favourite col- in Punchare known 
lection are my to every one, and 
black and white every one appreci- 
drawings, of which ates their humour ; 
I possess a goodly but few persons 
few by such modern outside art circles 
masters as Aubrey realise that Charles 
Beardsley, Phil Keene was some- 
May, Linley Sam- thing more than a 
bourne, Bernard humorist, that he 
Partridge, L. Raven- was a great artist 
Hill, E. ‘T. Reed, and one of the 
G. D. Armour, finest draughtsmen 
M. Greiffenhagen, this country has 
William Small, W. ever produced. To 
Hatherell, Frank those whose  ac- 
Brangwyn, A. S. fuss ohomanae. quaintance with 
Hartrick, E. J. Charles Maane. Keene is restricted 
Sullivan, R. Anning to the pages of 


sell, S. H. Sime, John Hassall, Edgar 
Wilson, F. Cadogan Cowper, Garth 
Jones, Gilbert James, Moore Park, Paul 
Renouard, Ettore Tito, T. T. Heine, 
Charles Huard, René Reinecke, and 
many others. Some of these have been 
gifts from their generous authors. 
Others of them I have from time to 
time acquired in the ordinary way, or 


“picked up” as _ bargains—and who 
shall grudge the collector the excite- 


Punch, the drawings now published for 
the first time—a selection from a few 
sketches which I am fortunate enough to 
possess—will, I fancy, come as something 
of a surprise, for they are so absolutely 
different from the Punch work. Not 
that I wish for a moment to minimise the 
worth of Keene’s contributions to Punch, 
that wonderful gallery of British types, 
set down with more truthfulness than any 
camera is capable of. But, somehow, 
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these sketches—these studies for more 
important drawings—these notes made 
when no one was looking over the artist’s 
shoulder—give me even greater pleasure 
than do Keene’s drawings in Punch. 
They seem to me to be even more 
artistic. 
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these drawings? Surely it is in their 
absolute straightforwardness. I find in 
them much of the serene simplicity of 
Holbein. But simplicity, I take it, is the 
note of all great art, for that is the result 
of selection, conscious or unconscious, 
the effect of the throwing away of un- 























From Keene's rough sketch, 


The country ‘bus. 


His Drawings stand Alone. 

As good work is being produced to-day 
in black and white as was ever produced, 
I suspect; and yet, when I placed my 
Keenes in a portfolio with drawings by 
other artists, I found that that was not 
quite fair to the other artists—the Keenes 
“took it out” of them to such an extent 
that I had to segregate them. 

And wherein lies the excellence of 





essentials. Much of the work produced 
to-day is clever. Keene’s drawings are 
something better than that: they are just 
good. ‘The clever drawing may amuse 
you for a moment. Of drawings such as 
these by Keene one never tires, and that, 
after all, is the test of good work. 


A Splendid Stimulus. 


I can imagine no better examples to 
place before a young student of art than 
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these 
draw- 
ings, so 
direct 
and pure. 
The ¥ 
should 
act as a 
bracing 
tonic to 
keep him 
sane and 
to cure 
him of 
sensa- 
tional 
eccen- 
tricities. 
And the 
young 
man in 
a hurry 
may like 
to know 
—or, 
perhaps, 
may not 
like to 
know— 
that 
Keene 
was. al- 
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L’Enfant terrible. 


Preliminary sketch for ‘‘Punch” drawing. 
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ways a 
hard 
worker, 
He had 
“the in- 
finite 
capacity 
for taking 
pains.” 
He was 
always a 
student, 
and for 
many 
years 
atter 
success 
was _his, 
attended 
the “life” 
evening 
at the 
Lan g- 
h am 
Sketch 
Cind, 
where, 
by-the- 
bye, he 
did the 
drawing 
of the 
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A tragedy. 
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Irish lady posing as a Spanish duenna 
here reproduced. He had a scrupulous 
regard for accuracy. ‘“‘ It was an unvary- 
ing rule with him,” says Mr. G. S. Layard 
in his interesting “ Life and Letters 


to his waistcoat button, and a sketch-book 
in his pocket, so as to be ready to catch 
any passing incident, face, or expression.” 
He would draw straight away in ink, 
when he used that medium, holding the 




















A Spanish lady. 


Time sketch at the Langham Club. 


of C. S. Keene,” “where in any way 
practicable to draw direct from nature, or 
if not from nature, from the model. 

For many years he made a practice of 
carrying an exciseman’s ink-bottle tied on 


practice to be fine discipline. A friend 
wrote to him complaining of lack of 
success, “ Peg away!” advised Keene. 
“While you’re at work you must be im- 
proving. . . . Do something from nature 
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indoors when you cannot get out, to 


keep your hand and eye in practice.” 
Thanks to a habit of practising what 
he preached, Keene could draw anything. 


There was no limit to his range. It has 
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hinted at—with perfect artistry in the 
background. As Keene himself said, 
“If a man can draw, he can draw any- 
thing.” And he was as clever with the 
etching-needle as with the pen or 























A study in pencil. 


Dissipation. 


been said that he could not draw a lady. 
But look at “The Lady with the Mallet.” 
He was also—and of how many “ figure 
men” can this be said?—a charming 
limner of landscapes. Very often one of 
the chief delights of his Punch drawings 
is the little landscape introduced— 


pencil; and he also produced some 
charming water-colour drawings. 


A Humorist, not a Jester. 


Keene the man—he was born in 1823 
and died in 1891—had a somewhat 
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Preliminary sketch for “ Punch" drawing. 

















SENSITIVE. 

“I think I told you, in my letter of the first of October, of his absurd interpretation of an innocent remark of mine 
about the sandy shores of Wobbleswick. Well, would you believe it, dear, we were strolling on the esplanade when 
he suddenly left Kate and me, and took himself off in a tremendous huff because we said we liked walking with an 
object.”"—Extract from a letter. 

baffling personality. He was, in one his life. I believe that not a single one 
respect, an anomaly. He was a great of the jests he illustrated was his own ; 
humorist, who never made a joke in’ they were all contributed by friends. 


Another preliminary sketch for ‘‘Punch”" drawing. 























Butky O_p Gent (making the twelfth inside): ‘‘ Phew! Dreadfully stuffy these "buses !” 
STRONG-MINDED Stim Lapy (severely) : “‘ We did not remark it till you came in, sir!” 
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And at the Punch table he was 
scarcely ever known to make a sugges- 
tion; and, when asked for his opinion 
on the suggestions of others, as likely as 
not it would be the ejaculation, ‘‘ D d 
bad.” But perhaps I ought not to say 
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a low wall, and watch with glee the 
effect produced on the varying degrees 
of cupidity of passing children. ‘“ Nature 
made Keene an artist; circumstances a 
humorous one,” says someone. “ He 
was a humorous artist by accident.” 
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A pen and-ink study by Charles Keene. 


The peasant. 


he never made a joke. One joke, and 
that a practical one of a characteristically 
dour nature, stands to the credit of 
Keene. At the seaside, his biographer 
tells us, Keene would take pieces of 
bread, and paint them to represent 
slices of the most appetising plum cake. 
These he would place at intervals along 


We gladly acknowledge the courtesy of Messrs. 
to reproduce sketches on pages 392, 393, and 390. 


That is well said. Keene, though the 
jokes he illustrated were not his own, 
was none the less a great humorist. 
He added immensely to the humour of 
the joke he illustrated, and the joke and 
the drawing became an_ indissoluble 
unity. He was a humorous artist in the 
best sense of the term. 


Bradbury, Agnew & Co, for their permission 


SCENES IN A KENTISH HOP-FIELD. 
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ONLOOKERS. 
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THE FARM AT NIGHT. 
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SUNBURN. 
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AN OLD HAND. 























“‘This ban't play-acting ; 'tis life or death. I'll marry you, or I'll kill you. God judge me if there's 


” 


anything else for you. 
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THE HALF-BROTHERS. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. SEYMOUR LUCAS. 


5. 
HERE is a saying that no foot- 
passenger can reach Dury Farm 
dryshod. It stands, indeed, 


above a stream and among water springs ; 
acres of marsh and mire extend easterly 
of the place ; but upon the west the land 
rises to good, well-drained meadows and 
tilth, and the black, unlovely farmhouse 
is weather-tight and stout enough above 
its grove of oak. 

Here, fifty years ago, dwelt Joel Porter, 
and Dury was his own property, for it 
belongs to that order of tenement farms 
that lie in the valley of East Dart and are 
independent of the over-lord of Dartmoor. 

Porter was twice married, and by his 
first wife he had a son. Within six 
months of the child’s birth his mother 
died, and Mr. Porter married again, two 
days after the anniversary of her sudden 
end. A second son was presently born 
to him, and thus not three years separated 
the lads in time, though every other way 
an immense difference existed between 
them. Masterman, the younger, grew up 
hot-tempered but amiable. He resembled 
his father in habit of mind and _ body. 
He was fair, and flaxen, and freckled ; he 
possessed great physical strength and some 
common sense, but no scholarship. He 
loved the work of the farm, and seemed a 
promising successor to his father, had it 
not been for his elder brother. But 
Leonard Porter blocked the way. Justice 
demanded for him his patrimony, and he 
scrupled not at all times loudly to claim 
itand count upon it. He lived for sport 
alone, and was consequently idle and 
worthless. For his folk he had no love. 
He affected his dead mother’s people, and 
professed a superiority over the children 
of Joel Porter’s second marriage. 

It happened, however, that if Leonard’s 
blood was gentler on the mother’s side, 
there had flowed with it secret poison, 
from which the second family, of course, 
escaped. Jane Porter, as we have said, 


died suddenly six months after her child’s 
birth, and at thé beginning of this narra- 
tive the older people still remembered 
that event as an unfortunate 


accident. 


But the truth was otherwise, for she had 
destroyed herself. 

Her son was a handsome, reserved man, 
with certain Spartan qualities of  self- 
control that might have been expended 
on a better cause. None knew him, and 
few wanted to do so. He spent much of 
his time alone, devoted his life largely to 
fishing or shooting, and took a secret, 
savage pleasure in destruction. This was 
hidden from other eyes. His father knew 
him best, and went in fear for him. 
Leonard was now grown to his mother’s 
age at her death, and the farmer often 
heard on his sen’s lip, or saw in his son’s 
eye, words or looks that rent the veil of 
years and brought him face to face with 
the dead. A prepotent mother had built 
him like herself, and there was little 
visible of his father in the man. Joel 
kept his tribulation and anxiety hidden, 
and only prayed that his eldest son would 
fulfil a threat sometimes uttered, leave 
Dartmoor and betake himself to other 
scenes. Indeed, the youth had seriously 
considered the step of going abroad to 
pursue sport on a larger scale, and at the 
same time justify his existence as a 
pioneer on the widening borders of civili- 
sation. He considered the chances of a 
life agreeable to him in Central Africa ; 
for at this time that region offered hope 
and adventure to a stream of young men 
who drifted out to seek a larger existence 
and larger promise than the mother 
country could give them. But when 
Leonard had determined to depart, some- 
thing happened to overthrow all plans, 
turn ambition into another channel, and 
blind him for ever to the restrictions and 
limitations of his present futile days. 

He fell in love, and such was his secrecy 
and exaggerated reserve in the matter, 
that he revealed the truth to none until 
the necessity was forced upon him. 
Emma Tuckett herself knew it not until 
another made it clear. Then her un- 
tutored mind, tracing the course of her 
friendship with Leonard, dimly perceived 
how, under his chill demeanour and 
apparent indifference, had yet smouldered 
a very real fire of fierce regard, biding its 
time to leap forth and embrace her. The 
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wide difference of this man from other 
men deceived her. 

She was handsome and_ popular. 
Her character was strong and her wits 
good. She had no lack of lovers, and 
yet among them never counted Leonard 
Porter. Looking back afterwards, how- 
ever, she perceived all the shades of 
his implicit and abrupt lovemaking. 
She remembered his egotism, his scorn 
of local people, his pride of birth. He 
had told her how he must some day 
be master and owner of Dury ; how he 
would then sell the farm and seek a 
nobler and more interesting theatre of 
life ; how she, too, might reasonably look 
beyond the confines of Dartmoor to an 
enlarged existence. He had praised her 
beauty and sense—yet so coldly, so 
casually, that she never guessed his pur- 
pose ; he had also exhibited contempt for 
any other man with whom he chanced to 
meet her; and when once Leonard sur- 
prised her and his own _ half-brother, 
Masterman, engaged on a late autumnal 
day in the childish pastime of gathering 
sloes, he stared as though at strangers, 
went on his way, and only rated Emma 
afterwards when they were alone. ‘Then 
fiercely he spoke, and she heard how he 
detested his half-brother ; and it appeared 
to Emma that Leonard disliked her also 
for wasting any fragment of her leisure in 
such poor company. ‘There, however, 
she stopped him, and for the first time 
made clear her own mind. 

He saw her eye flash and her lip 
tremble ; he heard her speak warmly and 
kindly of Masterman Porter. He heard 
her tell him that she admired the other 
heartily, and listened in blank amazement 
while she declared that his half-brother’s 
heart was worth ten of his own, and that 
Leonard might do well to copy Masterman 
in various particulars. He saw her talk 
herself into anger, and he glared speech- 
less after her when she left him and 
ordered him not to follow. 

Emma lived with her father at Head- 
land Warren, three miles from Dury. 
Her home lay in a wild and shaggy region, 
torn and hacked to the deep core by 
generations of miners. Here busy men 
had wrought in Elizabethan times, and 
here successive adventurers, during suc- 
ceeding centuries, had torn up the very 
bowels of the Moor for the metal that it 
hid. Failure for the most part stared out 
of the ruined workings. Shattered wheels 
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and rusty machinery not worth moving 
stood or sprawled round about. Deep 
gullies and waterways scarred the Moor ; 
silence brooded over the desolation ; while 
Nature worked eternally with her tapestries 
on earth and stone to hide the evidences 
of man. And beyond this strange region 
of dead hopes and wasted strength there 
rolled the Headland Warrens to the side of 
Hameldon, and dwelt the widower, Tom 
Tuckett, and his two daughters in the 
Warren house. 


i. 


Two days after the quarrel, Leonard 
Porter met Emma again in the deserted 
mine workings, a mile from her home. 
At the edge of dusk they came together, 
while clouds, like dim spectres, shuddered 
along the foothills of great Hameldon and 
crept among the old stone lodges of pre- 
historic man. The night came swiftly over 
the hills, and the mists, growing heavier, 
wound dense in the river valleys and 
through the deep rifts and gashes of the 
heath. Soon it promised to overwhelm 
the earth, and Emma bade Leonard 
walk quickly, so that they might escape 
this dangerous ground before it was dark. 
He moved beside her and spoke as he 
did so. 

“T can’t say what I want to say now, 
but o’ Thursday, if ’twill suit you, I’ll ax 
you to meet me and have a tell.” 

She guessed his meaning, but could 
answer nothing until she knew more. 

“When you please, Leonard. And I’m 
sorry I said sharp things a bit ago. "T'was 
only your hard words against your own 
brother angered me.” 

“ Leave that,” he said. “ He’s nought 
to me—nor yet you, I should hope. You 
little know the thing he is. See no more 
of him—a clod, only fit to crawl behind 
the plough and chew bacon. [I'll be at 
the Devil’s Throat by four of the afternoon 
Thursday. Will that do for you?” 

“Why d’you choose that gashly old 
place?” she asked. “It gives me the 
creeps to be there in summer ; and now, 
with winter coming again, and death 
everywhere, *tis———” 

He cut her short with a laugh. 

“ You to be afeared! The bravest 
woman on Dartmoor—one never known 
to quail. Yes, there we'll go, ’Tis quiet, 
and we shan’t be interrupted. Don’t tell 
me you’m frightened ?” 


“You know whether I am,” she 




































answered, firing up at his sneer, “I 
haven’t met the man as would fright me, 
or the hole on Dartmoor that would. 
Tucketts are a fighting folk, and very 
well able to take care of themselves, I 
believe.” 

“So they are; and that’s what makes 
you better’n all the other females put 
together. If you heard the Devil’s Throat 
cough I don’t reckon’ you’d be scared. 
I'll look out for you at four o’clock 
Thursday, then. And keep it quiet— 
no need to tell anybody. You can tell 
’em after.” 

“T’ll be there,” she answered. ‘“ Here’s 
the first of the long rabbit burrows. I 
know my way blindfold now, so no need 
to come further.” 

“ Good-night, and good-bye till Thurs- 
day.” 

“ Good-night ; and don’t you fall into 
the Devil’s Throat yourself and break 
your neck going home.” 

“Shouldn’t be the first if I did. But 
you needn’t fear for me.” 

He vanished in the mist, and Emma, 
knowing that his brother was at the 
Warren house, hastened home with her 
news. 

Her father did not hear it; but she had 
few secrets from Masterman, and pre- 
sently, after the family had taken tea, 
she went to the gate with him. The night 
was down, and the fog rolled heavy as wool. 

“Tt’s happened,” she said. ‘“ You and 
your half-brother are such a pair of secret 
blades that you’ve both been after me this 
longful time, each unbeknownst to t’other ; 
but, God’s my judge, Masterman, I never 
thought he meant to be more than civil. 
We always met by chance, so far as I was 
concerned, and he was that haughty and 
fine that only now, since he got savage 
when he came upon us together, have 
I looked back and guessed all he meant, 
remembered all he said, and understood 
what it was to come to. Love he never 
made, nor anything like it, or else I'd 
have stopped him.” 

The man answered : 

“He didn’t because he couldn’t —cold- 
hearted devil. And for my part, as you 
know, I’ve kept the truth hidden from all 
but mother. My father wouldn’t hear of 


me getting married for a year or two, 
because this man blocks the way for me ; 
and your father wouldn’t like you to go 
yet, till your sister’s growed old enough to 
So it all looked as if we 


take your place. 
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was wise to keep it shut up fora bit. But 
it never answers. He’s going to ax you to 
marry him, and he’ll make a splutter when 
he hears you won't.” 

“Shall I tell him about us being 
tokened, or just say ‘No,’ and be done 
with it?” 

“ He’ll want more than a naked ‘ No,’ 
I reckon. This don’t end here by long 
chalks. He’s not the sort to throw up the 
sponge without a tussle. But that’s like 
to be my job. And I don’t care how 
quick. "T'was bound to come sooner or 
later. He’s fretting his gizzard green to 
be at me, and he'll very soon pick a 
quarrel now.” 

Emma with some fearful delight put her 
arms round him. 


“Be you strong enough for him, 
Masterman ? ” 
“Ess fay! And twenty such! Ban’t 


I fighting for you? He prides himself on 
having a drop of soldier blood in him: 
let him show it! He’s trampled on me 
ever since I was born; but he shan’t 
trample no more. He'll be fierce as a 
tiger over this, no doubt. But I’ve got 
’e—that’s where ’tis. And I'll keep’e and 
out-face him too—if he was ten tigers.” 

“ He’s going to meet me Thursday at 
the Devil’s Throat by four o’clock. But 
I promised to keep it a close secret, so 
mind you don’t squeak, Masterman.” 

““ Why there?” 

“He chose it. "Tis shunned because 
’tis so wisht and lonely.” 

“Ess ; and ’twill be worse than lonely 
for him ever after, if he really cares any- 
thing about you. But I don’t believe it. 
He ain’t got no love worth the name for 
any but hisself. And whether or no, I’d 
rather he’d chosen somewheers else.” 

Now it was her turn to laugh, as 
Leonard Porter had laughed at her. 

**T ban’t made of china.” 

“No, but you’d break as easy if you 
went into the Devil’s Throat. I’d like to 
be in call, and that’s a fact 

“ Don’t you say that, Masterman. I'd 
never forgive you—no, I’d never speak to 
you no more as long as I lived, if you was 
to do such a mean thing. Be I a coward? 
Larn from me if you must. I’d like to know 
there—leave it. Ill meet him and 
refuse him, and that’s an end. And if 
so be as you were to come, I’d never 
know you again —never, never. Mark mé!” 

He soothed her irritation, kissed her, 
promised to keep away, and took his 
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leave. For the time the matter left his 
mind, and not until the evening did it 
return to him. 

Then an _ utterance from Leonard 
arrested his attention. The taciturn 
eldest son of Joel Porter seldom revealed 
his thoughts or indicated his future actions, 
but on this night he took pains to mention 
before his father, his step-mother, and 
Masterman a future plan. 

“TI be going down into Plymouth for 
the day on Thursday next,” he said, “and 
I shan’t be home afore night. If thee’st 
got any chores for me at the shops, best 
to write ’em down, and I'll carry ’em out.” 

The announcement mildly fluttered his 
family. It was not strange that the young 
man should be riding at dawn into 
Plymouth for the day, but it was more 
than strange that he should offer to be 
of service there. 


III. 


The Devil’s Throat is a deep, disused 
mining excavation nigh Headland Warren. 
Its greatest depth runs near fifty feet, 
and the sides of the shaggy and savage 


place are torn into many ledges, carved 
grotesquely by winter torrents, full of 
strange aerial nooks and crannies, where 


the hawk and jackdaw breed. In the 
bottom lie ruined mine-shafts that lead to 
adits far below and make the loneliness 
more lonely by their silent witness to the 
busy past. Heather sprouts about the 
crags of this sinister spot; the lesser 
gorse flames here in autumn and flashes 
beacon fires above and beneath; from 
the sides of the gully thrust forth snouts 
and jaws of granite that take upon them 
shapes of reptile and man in the dimpsy 
light, and now and then in a generation 
mimic some human profile familiar to the 
local people. 

Here, as the red November light of 
evening westered and warmed, there 
arrived Emma Tuckett and sat above the 
Devil’s Throat, where dry moss covered 
a stone. She came with little liking for 
her task; but sorrow for Leonard, not 
fear for herself, filled her mind. Another 
girl would have evaded the ordeal; she 
felt that it was due to a mistaken man 
to endure it. 

Hidden fifty yards from Emma, like 
a hare in its form, lay her lover. He 
was there to fathom mystery, because 
Leonard had that morning departed, as he 
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declared, to Plymouth; yet the girl knew 
not of any change in the appointed time 
and tryst. This fact Masterman had 
learned without telling her of his own 
puzzle ; but scenting some danger in it, 
and trusting his half-brother not at all, 
he also came to the place—to be at 
hand if the woman wanted him. 

And presently, from his secret lair, he 
saw Emma rise and look down into the 
gully. ‘Then Leonard emerged from it. 
He had left Dury that morning to go to 
Plymouth ; but now he was here. 

The newcomer wasted no time, and 
his proposal lacked much of tenderness 
or modesty in the girl’s ear. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘‘and don’t speak 
till I’ve finished. You’re wasted in this 
wilderness, and so am I. We're made of 
like stuff—above this village dross; and 
like calls to like. I want you, and I mean 
to have you. All the devils in hell won’t 
stop me; and, alive or dead, I'll have 
you. But I'll not say nought of dying. 
You must marry me, Emma. I don’t 
even ask it: I demand it, and I'll take 
no ‘no’ from you. I’ve thought for us 
both. ‘There’s right and reason in it; 
and so I’m here to hear ‘yes,’ and 
only ‘yes.’ I’ve waited and watched 
and understood. I don’t speak in a 
hurry. You're hawk to my hawk—above 
all these pigeons and heath-poults that 
peck about the Moor. We'll mate and 
up and away. Say it—say you love me 
quick! By God! you’ve been fire in my 
veins, instead of blood, ever since I 
knowed you and heard your voice and 
looked in your eyes.” 

He stared at her now and seized her 
hand; but she looked as steadily and 
tried to pull her hand away. 

“There ’tis!” he cried in triumph. 
“What maid on earth but you would 
meet me eyeball to eyeball and never 
drop her glance? Let go your hand! 
I'll have that and more.” 

He made to hold her and crush her up 
to him ; but she fell back. 

“IT was afraid it was so,” she said. 
“But this can’t be, Leonard. I think a 
lot of you, mind. You're a fine, fierce 
chap—my sort even, for nought tames 
you and nought frightens you; but I’m 
not free. I’m in love with another man, 
and I’m going to marry him.” 

His face grew white, then the colour 
beat back into it like a storm; his eyes 
blazed, and his voice deepened. 
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“Don’t tell me that, if you want to live 
to see the sun go down,” he said. “This 
ban’t play-acting; ’tis life or death. T’ll 
marry you, or I'll kill you. God judge 
me if there’s anything else for you.” 

“Tm not afraid,” she answered. 
“You're a man surely—not a mad tiger? 
I can’t marry you; and if I was free as air 
I’d not do it, because love you I don’t.” 

“Call that back!” he cried. “Call that 
back, Emma, or ’twill be your death-bell.” 

Still she only saw a sane man in a 
passion, not a mad one dangerous as a 
wild beast. 

“Go,” she said. ‘You ought to be 
shamed to talk to any girl like that. 
To threaten! Have you sunk so low? 
To say you'll kill me! Oh, Leonard! 
Best be gone, afore I blush for’e. For- 
get to-day, if you can, and I'll try to do 
the like.” 

He was calm now, with his eyes fixed 
steadily on her face and his hands work- 
ing curiously, the fingers closing over the 
thumbs. 

“For your love of life think twice,” he 
said. “I never threaten where I don’t 
perform ; I never hunt where I don’t kill. 


Change your tune, or your time will be 
ended here and now, if there’s strength 
in steel.” 

She was angry at this, and cried out 
upon him: 

“You dirty coward! 


Let me be and 
get out of my sight. What have I done to 
you, or said, to be bullied and threatened ? 
Are you mad? D’you want your name 
to stink in every brave man’s nostrils ; 
do you want ,* 

She stopped. The man had dragged 
a lanyard from his breast and opened the 
long-bladed knife that hung at the end 
of it. 

At that moment she leapt along vast 
tracts of the past in thought, retraced 
many events, and remembered how she 
had forbidden Masterman to be present 
at this meeting. 

But he, watching eagerly, though be- 
yond earshot, had seen his half-brother’s 
action, and was now running swiftly to 
save the girl’s life. Yet so rough was the 
way that he dared not go too fast for fear 
of falling. He shouted to arrest the other 
man’s attention, and his half-brother, sur- 
prised at the voice, hesitated and looked 
round. The action saved Emma; and 
before he could fling himself upon her, 
Leonard Porter had come _ between 
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them. Once the big knife waved and 
flashed, then it shot out to the length of 
its tether, and the men fell together. 
They fought like: animals with hands and 
feet. ‘The hate of years bubbled in them ; 
they clawed for the knife and held each 
other off it. ‘That the first to reach it 
would deal death to the other was certain 
enough, But neither reached it. Just 
as Emma thrust in upon them to secure 
the knife, if possible, the battle ended, 
and space tore the men apart. ‘They had 
gone down at the edge of the gully, and 
now suddenly the elder rolled over and 
turned round in the air with a glittering 
arc of steel about him, as the flying knife 
described a circle. Then he fell heavily 
on a ledge five-and-twenty feet beneath. 
He uttered one loud cry and lay still, for 
the knife was beneath him and he had 
dropped with his shoulder upon it. 

Masterman, in utmost terror at this 
disaster, was about to fly for aid; but the 
woman stopped him. 

“Bide where you are, for God’s sake,” 
she cried. “Be you running to the 
hangman ?” 


IV. 


He stopped at the words, and she 
spoke swiftly and explained that, in the 
light of the past, it must now be certainly 
supposed that he had killed his brother, 
if he ran with this tragic story. 

** He’s gone,” she said. “ Look down. 
That’s death. For him no mortal man 
can do anything. ‘Then you'll do wisely 
to think for yourself. Get out of this so 
fast as your legs can carry you, and know 
nought. Let none in time to come be 
able to say that ’twas you killed him for 
the farm. Let none ever know that you 
have seen this.” 

‘* He may not be dead,” he answered. 

“ Don’t dream that. He’s dead enough 
—as I should be this moment, but for 
you.” 

He explained his reason for being 
present, and she urged him the more 
vehemently to keep silence. 

“He’s in Plymouth,” she said. “ That’s 
what everybody knows, and that’s enough 
for us. Cleave to that. And let others 
find how he came here—and why. We 
know nothing at all for any ear but our 
own. But what we know ourselves is 
that he’d have murdered me in a moment, 
I’d refused him, and then, when the 
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wretch offered to kill me, I turned on 
him and called him a brutal coward.” 

“ He'd planned it all. He was cunning 
enough to be stark mad, I reckon. He’d 
meant to kill you, if you refused him, and 
then he’d have gone off to Plymouth to- 
night, and swore he was there to-day.” 

‘They had moved away now, and she 
dipped the tail of her sun-bonnet in a pool 
and washed his face. 

** He’s torn you over the eyelid. You'll 
have to say a thorn caught you getting 
through a hedge. Keep quiet, for love of 
your life—as I shall. And now get home 
—the quicker the better.” 

Her energy and self-command nerved 
the man. He left her and returned to 
Dury. There he played his part without 
difficulty, for well he knew that Leonard’s 
tragic end, when it came to light, would 
breed only horror at home, but no great 
grief. 

They waited for the traveller, who did 
not come, and since he sometimes stayed 
away for days together, no one felt con- 
cern on his account. 

But Masterman slept ill, and woke more 
than once in the turmoil of the past battle. 
He fought a dream-brother, and fell 
through space, and woke in mad struggles 
with his pillow. ‘Thrice this happened ; 
then there came an impulse strong as a 
magnet. Something drew him up and 
away. At the first glimmer of light he 
had risen, and was tramping across the 
Moor to the ruined mines and the Devil’s 
Throat. By Peshull Farm he went, then 
struck to the north-east and watched dawn, 
like a halo, circle the great forehead of 
Hameldon, glimmer on the stone ruins 
of Grimspound, light cross and cairn, and 
the long dim miles of the heath, A 
lattice of rosy grey fretted the sky, and 
the heather, heavy with dew, caught the 
light and glittered round about him, as 
Masterman stood on the spot where he 
and his brother had fought. He marked 
the trampled earth, then nerved himself 
and looked below. 

A hawk shot out from the narrow shelf, 
frightened by the sudden face above it ; 
but that was all the watcher could see. 
The ledge itself revealed nothing but a 
dull stain in the midst of it. Not another 
trace of the fallen man appeared there. 
Masterman hastened down into the 


gully, where night still lurked in rocky 
depths scarcely yet wakened by the fires 
of dawn. 


He doubted not that his un- 
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fortunate half-brother must have fallen 
from his resting-place to the rocks below, 
and he made close search through the 
length and breadth of the Devil’s Throat. 
But not a trace of Leonard met him. 
His heart sank and terror pressed upon 
his soul. From being the hunter, he felt 
himself suddenly hunted. His brother 
lived, and would be revenged. Even now 
it might be that he was at hand, watching 
and waiting to spring out and destroy. 

Masterman ran down the gully and 
turned homeward. Then he changed his 
mind and proceeded in the direction of 
Headland Warren, full of fear for Emma. 

A feather of blue peat smoke had just 
broken from the little black chimney, and 
the man found Emma’s sister getting 
breakfast. Emma herself appeared a few 
minutes after his arrival, and he asked her 
questions with his eyes to which she could 
return no answers. It was clear that she 
knew nothing. When they were alone, 
he told her that—drawn by some great 
influence to do so—he had sought for 
Leonard’s body and failed to find it ; but 
she refused to believe him. 

“You’re dreaming,” she said. “ Didn’t 
the poor wretch fall twenty feet and 
more—half-way down the steepest part of 
the Throat? You looked in the wrong 
place. Butseek nomore. Keep away, for 
God’s sake. Don’t be seen nigh it in day- 
light. The chaps going and coming from 
Vetifer Mine will find him quick enough.” 

He obeyed Emma’s direction; yet in her 
prophecy she was wrong. ‘Time passed 
and none found Leonard Porter dead, 
nor was any news of him living brought 
to his father. Search and inquiry were 
made at Plymouth, and a close search 
instituted upon the Moor. The way he 
must have taken, both going and coming 
from town, was closely scanned, and 
various parties scoured the heights above 
Bellaford, the valleys of the rivers, and 
the ruins of the mines round about. But 
neither from the Devil’s Throat nor any 
other region came - news, or evidence, or 
trace of him. 

A nine days’ wonder waxed and waned. 
None cared much what happened to the 
vanished man, and most were inclined to 
believe his father’s theory of this sudden 
disappearance. 

““He’s gone to foreign parts all in a 
hurry, mark me,” said Joel Porter. ‘‘ Oft 
and oft he’s threatened to do it, and I 
doubt not ’twas all planned long ago, and 








“The battle ended, and space tore the men apart. They had gone down at the edge of the gully, 
and now suddenly the elder rolled over,...as the flying knife described a circle. Then he fell 
heavily.” 
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his gear bought and stored down to 
Plymouth. ’Tis just a strange, unnatural 
thing that he would do. Either that, or 
the sudden chance of sailing where he 
wanted to go drew him off without 
warning. But be it as ’twill, I doubt not 
that he’ll soon write for what he needs, 
and for money. We shall hear in his 


own good time ; and that we may be in 
trouble and fear for him, won’t matter to 
the likes of my son, for never has he cared 
about the welfare of any other than him- 
self, since he could stand alone and fight 
for his own hand against the kingdom.” 


V. 


The world or death gave up Leonard 
Porter no more. Expected letters never 
came, nor did any news of the man occur 
during his father’s lifetime. The first 
poignant concern of Masterman gradually 
waned, and Emina Tuckett did her best 
to hasten his indifference. For many days 
indeed he went haunted by fear of secret 
vengeance, and guessed that it would fall 
in the vanished man’s good time. For 
himself he cared little ; but alarm for his 
betrothed sat like an incubus upon his 
mind, and he brooded in the gloom of 
undying dread that fate would yet snatch 
Emma from him. His tribulation affected 
him and for a time concealed his real 
nature; but none guessed the reason. 
His mother supposed that the silence and 
anxiety now apparent in him were a natural 
result of his altered circumstances ; his 
father guessed that some shadow of remorse 
sat on the man’s shoulders, for he had ever 
hated his half-brother and been no kinsman 
to him. Only Emma knew the truth and 
did her best to allay the darkness of her 
lover’s spirit. 

The mystery of this disappearance was 
perhaps greater to the woman than the 
man, for she felt positive that Leonard was 
dead, while Masterman doubted it. But 
from her standpoint this absolute eclipse 
offered only a large wonder, not alarm ; 
while in her lover’s mind, who believed 
that his half-brother still lived, was an 
acute premonition of evil to come, that 
even waxed into panic alarm before some 
phases of his thoughts. 

The girl strove to restore him to self- 
control, and so far succeeded that he hid 
his nightmare from all eyes but hers. 
‘Together secretly they searched the Devil’s 
Throat from end to end and left unex- 
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plored no holt or cranny large enough to 
hide a fox. Yet not so much as a thread 
on a thorn rewarded them ; and here was 
increased justification for Masterman’s 
fear and Emma’s wonder. 

Six months passed, and still no news 
reached any ear. And then, guessing that 
her constant presence would go further 
than any other thing to destroy the man’s 
apprehension, Emma agreed to marry him 
and join the life at Dury, If Leonard 
returned no more, the farm must presently 
belong to Masterman, and though its 
ultimate possession did not weigh with 
Emma, yet the fact established her sweet- 
heart’s position in his father’s eyes and 
enabled him to take a wife when he 
would. His sister was already engaged 
and intended shortly to leave the home ; 
his younger brother—now a lad of seven- 
teen—worked with their father. 

None offered objection, and the marriage 
took place within a year of the disappear- 
ance. Masterman’s alarm at the time cast 
him into a nervous calenture that was 
thought to be love and so explained ; but 
the wedding day came and passed with- 
out events untoward; the young couple 
departed together for a week to Bude; 
and presently returning, they set about the 
business of wedded life. 

With possession of Emma the man’s fear 
rapidly grew less. Time sped; changes 
came, and the details of the unfinished 
tragedy began to fade. In all minds save 
two Leonard Porter was already sunk to 
a memory. That he had gone abroad 
and lost his life there, none doubted. 
His father only mentioned the man’s 
name sometimes, and then with an 
explicit thanksgiving that Providence had 
been pleased to cut his son’s thread. 

** For his own sake, so much as ours, do 
I say it,” he added on an occasion when 
he and Masterman’s wife were alone 
together. ‘Then he told Emma the thing 
that he had told none before: how the 
mother of Leonard did not die by accident 
but by her own hand. 

“She killed herself,” said Joel, “and 
oftentimes when he came to manhood did 
I fear that her son would do the same— 
or, if not, do worse, and take the life of 
some more useful creature. He was her 
child, with nothing of me in him. A strong 
woman, my first. She had learning, too ; 
in fact, I doubt not that it was learning 
drove her mad, for she’d gathered up a 
deal more than becomesa female. Which 
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you remember, Emma, for you’re on the 
clever side. But as for my firstborn, if it 
happened that he did evil and took life 
or killed himself, I thank God that it 
fell out far off and that we shall never 
come to hear no particulars of it.” 

Then, five years after the disappearance, 
Leonard Porter’s half-brother found a 
strange link with the vanished life— 
stumbled upon it, indeed—stood still, 
where he walked through the deep gully 
of the Devil’s Throat, and stared at the 
ground, like one suddenly chained foot 
and eye thereto. 

Masterman’s boy, a sturdy child of 
three, trotted beside him ; but he bade the 
youngster run to his mother, who was 
upon the Moor above gathering whortle- 
berries. ‘Then he picked up the object 
that his foot had struck: an old, moss- 
grown boot, half rotted away, yet sound 
of sole and studded with rusty nails. 

That this fragment had belonged to his 
half-brother Masterman entertained no 
doubt, for the nails were set in a manner 
that Leonard planned, and he remem- 
bered the fashion of them. But Joel 
Porter’s son kept the discovery a secret, 
and told only his wife. The fragment 
revealed nothing beyond itself and led to 
nothing. It incited, indeed, to further 
search ; but no other evidence was forth- 
coming that the dead still lay at hand. 

The incident, however, served as a link 
with the past and with the future also. 
The discovery, indeed, increased the 
mystery of Leonard Porter, and opened 
fresh channels for speculation. Whence 
the boot had come and what accident had 
thrust it into the midst of the Devil’s 
Throat, neither the husband nor wife 
could guess. It revived for both a vivid 
picture of the past; but neither had now 
any sentiment to spare upon the theme ; 
and swiftly, before the passage of events, 
“this shadow dwindled to insignificance 
and faded from their minds. Emma 
bore five children, and with this influx 
of life at Dury there came the claims 
of death also. Joel Porter passed ; his 
son reigned in his stead, and Master- 
man’s mother was well content to take a 
dowager’s place in the home where Emma 
became mistress. 


VI. 


Twelve years passed before the secret 
of the vanished man came to full light, 
and then a Porter of the next genera- 
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tion solved the riddle. Truth was re- 
vealed to babes, and Emma’s eldest boy 
and girl, risking their necks in the Devil’s 
‘Throat, found that which set their hair on 
end and sent them flying homeward. In 
a place of some peril the boy made his 
discovery, and such was his alarm and 
desire to escape from the hideous com- 
pany into which his adventure suddenly 
threw him, that only good fortune and his 
sister’s help from above preserved him 
from falling into the bottom of the gully 
to destruction. 

To their father the panting pair came, 
and the boy poured out his tale. 

‘T knowed there was a cris-hawk’s nest 
in the Devil’s Throat,” he said, “and I 
ordained to get it if 1 had to hang on by 
my eyelids so to do, and Milly comed to 
help if she could. ‘There’s a little bit of 
a ledge half-ways down the steepest part, 
and I’d oft seen the hawks go aquott 
upon it when I crept to the edge on my 
belly, and looked over. So I reckoned 
the nest was there. But the job was to 
get down on the ledge. And I waited 
till the men was gone from Vitifer, and 
then me and Milly got a rope, meaning to 
give it back after. And us made it fast 
up on top and I shinned down it to the 
ledge ; and there was cris-hawk’s nest 
sure enough ; for, though you can’t see 
it from top or bottom, there’s a little 
narrow place runs in under from the ledge, 
where anything could be hid for all time. 
And—oh, faither—I nearly falled off when 
I got theie, because there’s a Ict of awful 
bones stuck in the hole, and the hawk’s 
nest was right amongst ’em !” 

He stopped to take breath and his 
father nodded. 

““T say, twas a poor sheep falled over 
and then crawled in there to die,” said 
Milly, “but Nick says it weren't a 
sheep.” 

***T'was a man,” declared the boy, “I 
seed his head-bone in two pieces. Not 
a rag or shred of anything, but just gashly 
yellow bones. And I lay my life ‘twas 
a murder, for how could any chap get 
down there unless he was taken there 
and stuck in under and left? And I just 
got up again best way I could when I’d 
seed it, for my limbs curdled under me, 
and if it hadn’t a bin for Milly, I should 
have falled wi’ fright. And then we both 
hooked it home and forgot all about 
taking the rope hack.” 

*Us'll go off this instant moment,” said 
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Masterman, ‘“‘and see what ’tis all about, 
and whether you’re dreaming.” 

He doubted not that he heard the 
truth, and presently perceived how his 
step-brother, wounded to death, but not 
dead, had found this pent-house in the 
crag at his side and managed to creep 
beneath it. ‘There, how soon or late 
none would ever know, he had died, 
and been hidden as securely as in a grave. 
Carrion crows and perhaps foxes had 
picked his bones ; some creature travers- 
ing the cleft must have dragged away his 
shoe and cast it below. Among the 
débris of the dead Masterman found 
the knife reduced to a mass of welted 
horn and rust; but other marks there 
was none by which to identify his half- 
brother. The shreds of his clothes and 
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the hair of his carcase had been taken 
to make soft lining for the nests of hawks 
and crows. 

Masterman considered the matter, and, 
at his wife’s strong advice, made no 
attempt to claim kinship with the dead. 
The discovery of the bones was duly 
reported, and a ‘coroner sat upon them ; 
but none associated them with the 
disappearance of Leonard Porter, and not 
a few held Masterman’s action somewhat 
sentimental when he attended the funeral 
of the unnamed dust at Widdecombe 
churchyard. But he did so, and his wife 
and eldest boy and girl went with him. 
The children, indeed, had risen into 
some fame by the discovery, and long 
went as a hero and heroine among their 
friends. 





THE 


PASSING OF THE KING. 


Two wolf-hounds lie ; 


A S sentinels before the door of death 


Like ghosts in passing, niggard each of breath, 
The courtiers hie ; 


The purple arras in the flickering light 
Stirs to and fro ; 

The fire upon the open hearth, once bright, 
Burns ever low; 

A page, grown sleepy with his hopeless grief, 
Crouches above ; 

And one pale priest, in search of God’s relief, 
Tells beads of love. 

Behind the door the King, with plucking hand 
And vacant eyes, 

Nobles and priest beside, a kneeling band, 
Unconscious lies. 

Outside the walls, where pale the moonlight steals 
Among the bays, 

Beneath a crucifix, a woman kneels 
And sadly prays. 

Within the palace, in a room remote, 
The heir kneels down 

Before a glass, with eyes that glow and gloat, 
And fits a crown. 

“ Wa.rer E. Grocan. 
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writing books for 

five -and -twenty 
years, novels of which I believe myself 
to be the author, in spite of the fact that 
I have been assured over and over again 
that they are not my own work. When 
I have on several occasions ventured to 
claim them, I have seldom been believed, 
which seems the more odd as when others 
have claimed them they have been be- 
lieved at once. Before I put my name 
to them they were invariably considered 
to be and reviewed as the work of a man ; 
and for years after I had put my name 
to them various men have been mentioned 
to me as the real author. 

I remember once, when I was very 
young and shy, how at one of my first 
London dinner-parties a charming elder 
man discussed one of my earlier books 
with such appreciation that I at last 
remarked that I had written it myself. If 
I had looked for a surprised flash of 
delight at the fact that so much talent 
was palpitating in white muslin beside 
him,.I was doomed to be disappointed. 
He gravely and gently said, “I know 
that to be untrue,” and the conversation 
was turned to other subjects. 

One man did indeed actually announce 
himself to be the author of “ Red Pot- 
tage” in the presence of a large number of 
people, including the late Mr. William 
Sharp, who related the occurrence to me. 
But the incident ended uncomfortably for 
the claimant, which one would have 
thought he might have foreseen. 


] HAVE been 


Charges of Plagiarism from Life. 
But whether my books are mine or 
not, still, whenever one of them appears, 


the same thing happens. I am pressed 
to own that such and such a character “is 
taken from so-and-so.” I have not yet 
yielded to these exhortations to confession, 
partly, no doubt, because it would be very 
awkward for me afterwards if I owned 
that thirty different persons were the one 
and only original of “‘ so-and-so.” 

My character for uprightness (if I ever 
had one) has never survived my tacit, or 
in some cases emphatic, refusal to be 
squeezed through “the clefts of con- 
fession.” 

It is perhaps impossible for those who 
do not write fiction to form any concep- 
tion how easily an erroneous idea gains 
credence that some one has been “‘put ina 
book ” ; or if the idea has once been enter- 
tained, how impossible it is to eradicate it. 

Looking back over a string of incidents 
of this kind in my own personal experi- 
ence, covering the last five-and-twenty 
years, I feel doubtful whether I shall be 
believed if I instance some of them. 
They seem now, after the lapse of years, 
frankly incredible, and yet they were real 
enough to give me not a little pain at the 
time. It is the fashion nowadays if ont 
says anything about oneself to preface it 
by the pontifical remark that what one 
writes is penned for the sake of others, to 
save them, to cheer them, etc., etc. This, 
of course, now I come to think of it, must 
be my reason also for my lapse into 
autobiography. I see now that I only do 
it out of tenderness for the next genera- 
tion. Therefore, young writers of the 
future, now on the playing-fields of Eton, 
take notice that my heart yearns over 
you; if later on you are harrowed as: I 
have been harrowed, remember— 
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Observe the prints of my goloshes on 
the steep ascent and take courage. And 
if you are perturbed, as I have been per- 
turbed, let me whisper to you the exhor- 
tation of the bankrupt to the terrestrial 
globe, ‘ Never you mind. Roll on.” 

When I first took a pen into my youth- 
ful hand I lived in a very secluded part 
of the midlands, and perhaps, my little 
world being what it was, it was inevitable 
that the originals of my _ characters, 
especially the tiresome ones, should be 
immediately identified with the kindly 
neighbours within a five-mile radius of 
my paternal rectory. Five miles was 
about the utmost our little pony could do. 
It was therefore obviously impossible that 
I could be acquainted with any one 
beyond that distance. And from first to 
last, from that day to this, no one leading 
a secluded life has been so fatuous as to 
believe that my characters were evolved 
out of my inner consciousness. “ After 
all, you must own you took them 
from some one,” is a phrase which has 
long lost its novelty for me. I remember 
even now my shocked astonishment when 
a furious neighbour walked up to me and 
said, “ We all recognised Mrs, Alwynn at 
once as Mrs, , and we all say it ts 
not in the least like her.” 

It was not indeed. There was no 
shadow of resemblance. Did Mrs. 
who had been kind to me from a child, 
ever hear that report, I wonder? It gave 
me many a miserable hour just when I 
was expanding in the sunshine of my first 
favourable reviews. 


Something concerning Aunts. 
When I was still quite a beginner, Mrs. 


Clifford published her beautiful and 
touching book “ Aunt Anne.” 

There was, I am willing to believe —it 
is my duty to believe something—a faint 
resemblance between her ‘‘ Aunt Anne” 
and an old great-aunt of mine, “ Aunt 
Anna Maria,” long since dead, whom I 
had only seen once or twice when I was a 
small child. 

The fact that I could not have known 
my departed relation did not prevent two 
of my cousins, elderly maiden ladies who 
had had that privilege, from writing to me 
in great indignation at my having ven- 
tured to travesty my old aunt. ‘They had 
found me out (I am always being found 
out), and the phials of their wrath were 
poured out over me. 
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In my whilom ignorance, in my lamb- 
like innocence of the darker side of 
human nature, I actually thought that a 
disclaimer would settle the matter. 

When has a disclaimer ever been of any 
use? When has it ever achieved anything 
except to add untruthfulness to my other 
crimes? Why have I ever written one 
after that first disastrous essay, in which I 
civilly pointed out that not I but Mrs. 
Clifford, the well-known writer, was the 
author of “ Aunt Anne.” 

They replied at once to say that this 
was untrue ; that I and I alone cou/d have 
written it. 

I showed my father the letter. 

The two infuriated ladies were attached 
to my father, and had known him for 
many years as a clergyman and a rural 
dean of unblemished character. He 
wrote to them himself to assure them that 
they had made a mistake, that I was not 
the author of the obnoxious work. 

But the only effect his letter had on 
their minds was a pained uprootal of their 
respect and long affection for him. And 
they both died some years later, and 
(presumably) went up to heaven con- 
vinced of my guilt, in spite of the un- 
scrupulous parental ruridiaconal effort to 
whitewash me. 

Long afterwards I mentioned _ this 
incident to Mrs. Clifford, but it did not 
cause her surprise. She had had _ her 
own experiences. She told me that when 
“Aunt Anne ” appeared she had received 
hundreds of letters from persons with 
whom she was unacquainted, reproaching 
her for having portrayed their aunt. 

The reverse of the medal ought perhaps 
to be mentioned. So primitive was the 
circle in which my youth was passed that 
an adverse review, if seen by one of the 
community, was at once put down to a 
disaffected and totally uneducated person 
in our village. 

A witty but unfavourable criticism in 
Punch of my first story was always be- 
lieved by two ladies in the parish to have 
been penned by one of the village trades- 
men. It was in vain I assured them that 
the person in question could not by any 
possibility be on the staff of Punch. They 
only shook their heads, and repeated 
mysteriously that they “had reasons for 
knowing he had written it.” 


A Pulpit Condemnation. 
When we moved to London I hoped I 
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might fare better. But evidently I had 
been born under an unlucky star. The 
“ Aunt Anne” incident proved to be only 
the first playful ripple which heralded the 
incoming of the 


Breakers of the boundless deep. 


After the publication of “ Red Pottage ” 
astorm burst respecting one of the charac- 
ters—Mr. Gresley—which even now I 
have not forgotten. The personal note 
was struck once more with vigour, but 
this time by the clerical arm. I was 
denounced by name from a London 
pulpit. A Church newspaper, which shall 
be nameless, suggested that my portrait 
of Mr. Gresley was merely a piece of 
spite on my part, as I had probably been 
jilted by a clergyman, I will not pretend 
that the turmoil gave me unmixed pain. 
If ithad I should have been without literary 
vanity. But when a witty Bishop wrote 
to me that he had enjoined on his clergy 
the study of Mr. Gresley as a Lenten 
penance, it was not possible for me to 
remain permanently depressed. 

The character was the outcome of long, 
close observation of large numbers of 
clergy, but not of one particular clergy- 
man. Why, then, was it so exactly like 
individual clergymen that I received 
excited or enthusiastic letters from the 
parishioners of I dare not say how many 
parishes, affirming that their vicar (whom 
I had never beheld), and he alone, could 
have been the prototype of Mr. Gresley ? 
I was frequently implored to go down and 
“see for myself.” Their most adorable 
platitudes were chronicled, and sent up 
to me till I wrung my hands because it 
was too late to insert them in “ Red Pot- 
tage.” * For they all fitted Mr. Gresley 
like a glove, and I should certainly have 
used them if it had been possible. For, 
as has been well said, “‘ There is no copy- 
right in platitudes.” “They are part of our 
goodly heritage. And though people like 
Mr. Gresley and my academic prig Went- 
worth have in one sense made a particular 
field of platitude their own, by exercising 
themselves continually upon it, neverthe- 
less, we cannot allow them to warn us off 
as trespassers, or permit them to annex or 
enclose common land, the property and 
birthright of the race. Young men fresh 
from public schools also informed me 
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that Mr. Gresley was the facsimile of their 
tutor, and of no one else. I was at that 
time unacquainted with any school- 
masters, being cut off from social advan- 
tages. But that fact did me no good. 
The dispassionate statement of it had no 
more effect on my young friends than my 
father’s denial had on my elderly relations. 

I am ashamed to say that once again, 
as in the case of “ Aunt Anne,” I en- 
deavoured to exculpate myself in order 
to pacify two old maiden ladies. Why 
is it always the acutely unmarried who 
are made miserable by my books? Is 
it because—odious thought, avaunt !— 
married persons do not open them. 
These two ladies did not, indeed, think 
that I had been “paying out” some 
particular clergyman, as suggested in 
their favourite paper, the Guardian, but 
they were shocked by the profanity of the 
book. Soon afterwards the Bishop of 
Stepney (now Bishop of London) preached 
on “ Red Pottage” in St. Paul’s. I sent 


them a newspaper which reprinted the 
sermon verbatim, with a note saying that 
I trusted this expression of opinion on 
the part of their idolised preacher might 


mitigate their condemnation of the book. 

But when have my attempts at making 
an effect ever come off? My firework 
never lights up properly like that of 
others! It only splutters and goes out. 
I received in due course a dignified 
answer that they had both been deeply 
distressed by my information, as it would 
prevent their ever going to hear the 
Bishop of Stepney again. 

My own experience, especially as to 
“Red Pottage” and ‘“ Prisoners,” struck 
me as so direful, I seemed so peculiarly 
outside the protection of Providence, like 
the celebrated plot of ground on which 
‘no rain nor no dew never fell,” that I 
consulted several other brother and sister 
novelists as to how they had fared in this 
delicate matter. It is not for me to 
reveal the interesting skeletons concealed 
in cupboards not my own, but I have 
almost invariably returned from these 
interviews cheered, chuckling, and con- 
soled by the comfortable realisation that 
others had writhed on a hotter gridiron 
than I. 

George Sand, when she was accused 
of lampooning a certain addé, said that to 


* One of these unknown correspondents wrote that their vicar had that Sunday begun—he would 
have said commenced—his sermon with the words, ‘‘God is Love, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 


remarked last week in Westminster Abbey.” 
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draw one character of that kind one must 
know a thousand. She has, I think, put 
her finger on the truth which is not easy 
to find: at least, I never found it until I 
read these words of hers. 

It is necessary to know a very large 
number of persons of a certain kind 
before one can evolve a type. Each he 
or she contributes a twig, and the author 
weaves them into a nest. I have no 
doubt that I must have taken such a twig 
from nearly every clergyman I met who 
had a soupgon of Mr. Gresley in him. 

But if an author takes one tiny trait, 
one saying, one sentiment direct from a 
person, there is always the danger that 
the contributor will recognise the theft, 
and if of a self-regarding temperament, 
will instantly conclude that the whole 
character is drawn from himself. There 
is, for instance, no more universal trait of 
what has been unkindly called “ the old 
maid temperament” in either sex than 
the assertion that it is always busy. But 
when such a trait is noted in a book, how 
many sensitive readers assume that it is a 
cruel personality! If people could but 
perceive that what they think to be 
character in themselves is often only sex, 
or sexlessness ; if they could but believe 
in the universality of what they hold to 
be their individuality! And yet how 
easily they believe in it when it is pleasant 
to do so, when they write books about 
themselves, and thousands of grateful 
readers bombard the gifted authoress with 
letters to tell her that they also have “felt 
just like that” and have “‘ been helped” 
by her exquisite sentiments, which are the 
exact replicas of their own. 

The worst of it is that with the academic 
or clerical prig, when the mind has long 
been permitted to run in a deep platitu- 
dinous groove from which it is at last 
powerless to escape, the resemblance to a 
prig in fiction is sometimes more than 
fanciful. It is real. For there is no 
doubt that prigs have a horrid family 
likeness to each other, whether in books 
or in real life. I have sometimes felt as 
the puzzled mother of some _ long-lost 
‘Tichborne might feel. Each claimant 
to the estate in turn seems to acquire a 
look of the original because he 7s a 
claimant. Has not this one my lost 
Willy’s eyes? But no! that one has 
Willy’s hands. ‘True, but the last comer 
snuffles exactly as my lost Willy snuffled. 
How many men have begun suddenly 
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and indubitably in my eyes to resemble 
one of the adored prigs of my novels, 
merely because they insisted on the like- 
ness themselves. 

The most obnoxious accident which 
has yet befallen me, the most wanton 
blow below the belt which Fate has ever 
dealt me, is buried beneath the snows of 
twenty years. But even now I cannot 
recall it without a shudder. And if a 
carping critic ventures to point out that 
blows below the belt are not often buried 
beneath snow, then all I can say is that 
when I have made my meaning clear, 
I see no reason for a servile conformity to 
academic rules of composition. 


A Wedding Tragedy. 


I was writing “‘ Diana Tempest.” One 
of the characters, a very worldly, religious 
young female prig, was much in my mind. 
I know many such. I may as well men- 
tion here that I do not bless the hour on 
which I first saw the light. I have not 
found life an ardent feast of tumultuous 
joy. But I do realise that it has been 
embellished by the acquaintance of a 
larger number of delightful prigs than 
falls to the lost of most. I have much to 
be thankful for. Having got hold of the 
character of this lady, I piloted her through 
courtship and marriage. I gleefully in- 
vented a// her sayings on these momentous 
occasions, and described the wedding and 


the abhorrent bridegroom with great 
minuteness. In short, I gloated over it. 


The book was finished, sold, finally 
corrected and in the press when one of 
the young women who had unconsciously 
contributed a trait to the character 
became affianced. She immediately 
began throwing off with great dignity, as 
if by clockwork, all the best things which 
I had evolved out of my own brain and 
had put into the mouth of my female 
prig. At first I was delighted with my 
own cleverness, but gradually I became 
more and more uneasy, and when I 
attended the wedding my heart failed me 
altogether. In ‘‘Diana Tempest” I had 
described the rich, elderly, stout, and 
gouty bridegroom whom the lady had 
captured. There he was before my panic- 
stricken eyes !. The wedding was exactly 
as I had already described it. It took 
place in London just as I had said. The 
remembrance that the book had passed 
beyond my own control, the irrevocability 
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of certain ghastly sentences came over me 
in a flash, together with the certainty that 
however earnestly I might deny, swear, 
take solemn oaths on family bibles, 
nothing, nothing, not even a voice from 
heaven, much less that of a rural dean 
still on earth, could make my innocence 
credible. 

I may add that no voice from heaven 
sounded, and that I never made any 
attempt at self-exculpation, or invited 
my father to sacrifice himself a second 
time. 

As I heard “‘ The voice that breathed 
o’er Eden” and saw the bride of twenty- 
five advance up the aisle to meet the 
bridegroom of forty-five awaiting her, 
deeply flushed, in a distorted white waist- 
coat—I had mercilessly alluded to his 
white waistcoat as an error of judgment— 
I gave myself up for lost—and J was lost. 

But all this time, while I have been 
giving a free rein to my autobiographic 
instincts, the question still remains un- 
answered, Why is human nature so prone 
to think it has been travestied that it 
becomes impervious to reason on the 
subject the moment the idea has entered 
the mind? Once lodged, I have never 
known such an idea dislodged, however 
fantastic. Why is it that if, like Mrs, 
Clifford, one has the good fortune to 
evolve a type, no one can believe it is not 
an individual. Why does not the outraged 
friend console himself with the remem- 
brance that if he is one of many others 
who are feeling equally harrowed, he 
cannot really be the object of a malignant 
spite carefully disguised till then under 
the apparel of a cheerful friendship ? 


The Balm that never Heals. 


I think an answer—a partial answer— 
to the latter question may be found in 
the fact that balm was never yet poured 
on a wounded spirit by the assurance 
that there are thousands of others exactly 
like itself. We can all endure to be 
lampooned. (I have even known a man 
who was deeply disappointed when he 
was forced to believe that he had not 
been victimised.) But to be told we are 
one of a herd! This flesh and blood 
cannot tolerate. It is unthinkable, a 
living death. That we who “look before 
and after,” and “ whose sincerest laughter 
with some pain is fraught”: that we, 
lonely, superb, pining for what is not, 


misunderstood by our nearest and dearest, 
who don’t know and never can know 


Half the reasons why we smile or sigh 


(unless indeed we are autobiographists ; 
then they know ad@/ the reasons). ‘That 
wE should be confused with the vast 
mob of foolish sentimental spinsters, or 
pedantic clerics, or egotistic old bache- 
lors ! 

Away! Away! The reeling mind 
stops its ears against these obscene 
suggestions. 

The only alternative which remains is 
that an unscrupulous novelist has heard 
of us—nothing more likely —without being 
actually acquainted with us, and has 
listened to garbled accounts of us from 
our so-called friends ; or has actually met 
us at a bazaar or a funeral, though of 
course he professes to have forgotten 
the meeting, has been impressed with 
our subtle personality—nothing more 
likely—has felt an envious admiration 
of what we ourselves value but little— 
our social charm, and has yielded— 
nothing more likely—to the ignoble 
temptation of caricaturing qualities which 
he cannot emulate. Or perhaps he has 
known us for years and has shown a 
mysterious indifference to our society, 
an impatience of our deeper utterances 
which we can now af Jast trace to its 
true source, a guilty consciousness of pre- 
meditated treachery which has led him to 
strike us in a dastardly manner, which we 
can indeed afford—being what we are—to 
forgive, but which we shall never forget. 
And if an opportunity offers later on, it is 
possible that an unprejudiced and judicial 
mind may feel called upon to indicate 
what it thinks of such conduct. 

Perhaps only those whose temperament 
leads them to believe themselves ridiculed 
in a book know the rankling smart, the 
exquisite pain, the sense of treachery of 
such an experience. It is probably the 
most offensive slight that can be offered 
to a sensitive nature. 

And if the author realises this, even 
while he knows himself to be guiltless 
in the matter, it is probable if he also is 
somewhat sensitive—and some authors 
are—that a great deal of the delight he 
may derive from a successful novel may 
be dimmed by the realisation that he has 
unwittingly pained a stranger, or worse 
still an acquaintance, or immeasurably 
worst of all, an old friend, 
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er intervened, saying something in German and pointing skyward.” 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED, 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER IX. 
ON GOAT ISLAND 
§ 1. 
Oi: whack of a bullet on the rocks 


beside him reminded him that he 

was a visible object and wearing 
at least portions of a German uniform. 
It drove him into the trees again, and for 
a time he dodged and dropped and sought 
cover like a chick hiding among reeds 
from imaginary hawks. “Beaten,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Beaten and done for. . . 
Chinese! Yellow chaps chasing ’em!” 

At last he came to rest in a clump of 
bushes near a locked-up and deserted 
refreshment shed within view of the 
American side. They made a sort of hole 
and harbour for him; they met com- 
pletely overhead. He looked across the 
rapids, but the firing had ceased now 
altogether and everything seemed quiet. 
The Asiatic aeroplane had moved from its 
former position above the Suspension 
Bridge, was motionless now above Niagara 
city, shadowing all that district about the 
power-house which had been the scene of 
the land fight. The monster had an air 
of quiet and assured predominance, and 
from its stern it trailed, serene and orna- 
mental, a long streaming flag, the red, 
black and yellow of the great alliance, the 
Sunrise and the Dragon. Beyond, to the 
east, and at a much higher level, hung a 
second consort, and Bert, presently 
gathering courage, wriggled out and 
craned his neck to find another still air- 
ship against the sunset in the south. 

“Gaw!” he said. ‘“ Beaten and 
chased! My Gawd!” 

The fighting, it seemed at first, was 
quite over in Niagara city, though a 
German flag was still flying from one 
shattered house. A white sheet was 
hoisted above the power-house, and this 


remained flying all through the events 
that followed. But presently came a 
sound of shots and then German soldiers 
running. They disappeared among the 
houses, and then came two engineers in 
blue shirts and trousers hotly pursued by 
three Japanese swordsmen. ‘The fore- 
most of the two fugitives was a shapely 
man, and ran lightly and well ; the second 
was a sturdy little man, and rather fat. 
He ran comically in leaps and ‘bounds, 
with his plump arms bent up by his side 
and his head thrown back. ‘The pursuers 
ran with uniforms and dark thin metal 
and leather head-dresses. The little man 
stumbled, and Bert gasped, realising a 
new horror in war. 

The foremost swordsman won three 
strides on him and was near enough to 
slash at him and miss as he spurted. 

A dozen yards they ran, and then the 
swordsman slashed again, and Bert could 
hear across the waters a little sound like 
the moo of an elfin cow as the fat little 
man fell forward. Slash went the swords- 
man and slash at something on the ground 
that tried to save itself with ineffectual] 
hands. “Oh I carn’t!” cried Bert, near 
blubbering and staring with starting eyes. 

The swordsman slashed a fourth time 
and went on as his fellows came up after 
the better runner. The hindmost swords- 
man stopped and turned back. He had 
perceived some movement perhaps; but 
at any rate he stood, and ever and again 
slashed at the fallen body. 

“Oo-o0!” groaned Bert at every slash, 
and shrank closer into the bushes and 
became very still. Presently came a 
sound of shots from the town, and then 
everything was quiet, everything, even the 
hospital. 

He saw presently little figures sheathing 
swords come out from the houses and 
walk to the débris of the flying machines 
the bomb had destroyed. Others ap- 
peared wheeling undamaged aeroplanes 
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upon their wheels as men might wheel 
bicycles, and sprang into the saddles and 
flapped into the air. A string of three 
air-ships appeared far away in the east 
and flew towards the zenith. ‘The one 
that hung low above Niagara city came 
stili lower and dropped a rope ladder to 
pick up men from the power-house. 

For a long time he watched the further 
happenings in Niagara city as a rabbit 
might watch a meet. He saw men going 
from building to building, to set fire to 
them, as he presently realised,and he heard 
a series of dull detonations from the wheel 
pit of the power-house. Some similar 
business went on among the works on the 
Canadian side. Meanwhile more and 
more air-ships appeared, and many more 
flying machines, until at last it seemed to 
him nearly a third of the Asiatic fleet 
had re-assembled. He watched them from 
his bush; cramped but immovable, watched 
them gather and range themselves and 
signal and pick up men, until at last they 
sailed away towards the glowing sunset, 
going to the great Asiatic rendezvous, 
above the oil wells of Cleveland. ‘They 
dwindled and passed away, leaving him 
alone, so far as he could tell, the only 
living man in a world of ruin and strange 
loneliness almost beyond describing. He 
watched them recede and vanish. He 
stood gaping after them. 

‘*Gaw!” he said at last, like one who 
rouses himself from a trance. 

It was far more than any personal 
desolation and extremity that flooded his 
soul. It seemed to him indeed that this 
must be the sunset of his race. 


§ 2. 

He did not at first envisage his own 
plight in any definite and comprehensible 
terms. ‘Things had happened to him so 
much of late, his own efforts had counted 
for so little, that he had become passive 
and planless. His last scheme had been 
to go round the coast of England as a 
desert dervish giving refined entertain- 
ment to his fellow creatures. Fate had 
quashed that. Fate had seen fit to direct 
him to other destinies, had hurried him 
from point to point, and dropped him at 
last upon this little wedge of rock between 
the cataracts. It did not instantly 
occur to him that now it was his turn 
to play. He had a singular feeling that 
all must end as a dream ends, that 
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presently surely he would be back in the 
world of Grubb and Edna and Bun Hill, 
that this roar, this glittering presence of 
incessant water, would be drawn aside as 
a curtain is drawn aside after a holiday 
lantern show, and old familiar, customary 
things reassume their sway. It would be 
interesting to tell people how he had 
seen Niagara. And then Kurt’s words 
came into his head: “ People torn away 
from the people they care for; homes 
smashed, creatures full of life and 
memories and peculiar little gifts—torn 
to pieces, starved, and spoilt.” . . . 

He wondered, half incredulous, if that 
was indeed true. It was so hard to 
realise it. Out beyond there was it 
possible that Tom and Jessica were also 
in some dire extremity? that the little 
greengrocer’s shop was no longer standing 
open, with Jessica serving respectfully, 
warming Tom’s ear in sharp asides, or 
punctually sending out the goods ? 

He tried to think what day of the 
week it was, and found he had lost his 
reckoning. Perhaps it was Sunday. If 
so were they going to church—or, were 
they hiding, perhaps in bushes? What had 
happened to the landlord, the butcher, 
and to Butteridge and all those people 
on Dymchurch beach? Something, he 
knew, had happened to London—a bom- 
bardment. But who had bombarded? 
Were Tom and Jessica too being chased 
by strange brown men with long bare 
swords and evil eyes? He thought of 
various possible aspects of affliction, but 
presently one phase ousted all the others. 
Were they getting much to eat? The 
question haunted him, obsessed him. 

if one was very hungry would one eat 
rats ? 

It dawned upon him that a peculiar 
misery that oppressed him was not so 
much anxiety and patriotic sorrow as 
hunger. Of course he was hungry ! 

He reflected and turned his steps 
towards the little refreshment shed that 
stood near the end of the ruined bridge. 
** Ought to be somethin’ 2 

He strolled round it once or twice, 
and then attacked the shutters with his 
pocket-knife, reinforced presently by a 
wooden stake he found conveniently near. 
At last he got a shutter to give, and tore 
it back and stuck in his head. 

“Grub,” he remarked, 
Leastways § 

He got at the inside fastening of the 
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shutter and had presently this establish- 
ment open for his exploration. He found 
several sealed bottles of sterilized milk, 
much mineral water, two tins of biscuits 
and a crock of very stale cakes, cigarettes 
in great quantity but very dry, some 
rather dry oranges, nuts, some tins of 
canned meat and fruit, and plates and 
knives and forks and glasses sufficient 
for several score of people. There was 
also a zinc locker, but he was unable to 
negotiate the padlock of this. 

“Shan’t starve,” said Bert, “for a bit, 
anyhow.” He sat on the vendor’s seat 
and regaled himself with biscuits and milk, 
and felt for a moment quite contented. 

“Quite restful,” he muttered, munching 
and glancing about him restlessly, “after 
what I been through. 

“Crikey! Wot a day! Oh! Wot 
a day!” 

Wonder took possession of him. 
“Gaw!” he cried: ‘What a fight it’s 
been! Smashing up the poor fellers ! 
’Eadlong! The air-ships—the fliers and 
all. I wonder what happened to the 
Zeppelin? ... And that chap Kurt— 
I wonder what happened to ‘im? ’E 
was a good sort of chap was Kurt.” 

Some phantom of imperial solicitude 
floated through his mind. “ Injia,” he 
ae... 

A more practical interest arose. 

“T wonder if there’s anything to open 
one of these tins of corned beef?” 


§ 3. 

After he had feasted, Bert lit a cigarette 
and sat meditative for a time. ‘“‘ Wonder 
where Grubb is,” he said ; “‘I do wonder 
that! Wonder if any of ’em wonder 
about me ?” 

He reverted to. his own circumstances. 
“Dessay I shall ’ave to stop on this island 
for some time.” 

He tried to feel at his ease and secure, 
but presently the indefinable restlessness 
of the social animal in solitude distressed 
him. He began to want to look over his 
shoulder, and, as a corrective, roused him- 
self to explore the rest of the island. 

It was only very slowly that he began 
to realise the peculiarities of his position, 
to perceive that the breaking down of the 
arch between Green Island and the main- 
land had cut him off completely from the 
world. Indeed it was only when he 
came back to where the fore-end of the 
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Flohenzollern \ay like a stranded ship, 
and was contemplating the shattered 
bridge, that this dawned upon him. 
Even then it came with no sort of shock 
to his mind, a fact among a number of 
other extraordinary and unmanageable 
facts. He stared at the shattered cabins 
of the AHohenzollern and its widow’s 
garment of dishevelled silk for a time, 
but without any idea of its containing any 
living thing; it was all so twisted and 
smashed and entirely upside down. Then 
for a while he gazed at the evening sky. 
A cloud haze was now appearing and not 
an air-ship was in sight. A swallow flew 
by and snapped some invisible victim. 
** Like a dream,” he repeated. 

Then for a time the rapids held his 
mind. ‘Roaring. It keeps on roaring 
and splashin’ always and always. Keeps 
Oe 4; 33 
At last his interests became personal. 
“Wonder what I ought to do now?” 

He reflected. ‘Not an idee,” he 
said. 

He was chiefly conscious that a fort- 
night ago he had been in Bun Hill with 
no idea of travel in his mind, and that 
now he was between the Falls of Niagara 
amidst the devastation and ruins of the 
greatest air fight in the world, and that 
in the interval he had been across France, 
Belgium, Germany, England, Ireland, and 
a number of other countries. It was an 
interesting thought and suitable for con- 
versation but of no great practical utility. 
“Wonder ’ow I can get orf this?” he 
said. “ Wonder if there is a way out? 
If not .. . rummy!” 

Further reflection decided, “I believe 
I got myself in a bit of a ’ole coming over 
that bridge. . . .” 

** Any’ow—got me out of the way of 
them Japanesy chaps. Wouldn't ‘ave 
taken ’em long to cut my froat. No. 
Still——” 

He resolved to return to the point of 
Luna Island. For a long time he stood 
without stirring, scrutinising the Canadian 
shore and the wreckage of hotels and 
houses and the fallen trees of the Victoria 
Park, pink now in the light of sundown. 
Not a human being was perceptible in 
that scene of headlong destruction. Then 
he came back to the American side of 
the island, crossed close to the crumpled 
aluminium wreckage of the Hohenzollern 
to Green Islet, and scrutinised the hope- 
less breach in the further bridge and the 
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water that boiled beneath it. Towards 
Buffalo there was still much smoke, and 
near the position of the Niagara railway 
station the houses were burning vigorously. 
Everything was deserted now, everything 
was still. One little abandoned thing lay 
on a transverse path between town and 
road, a crumpled heap of clothes with 
sprawling limbs... . 

**Ave a look round,” said Bert, and 
taking a path that ran through the 
middle of the island he presently dis- 
covered the wreckage of the two Asiatic 
aeroplanes that had fallen out of the 
struggle that ended the Hohenzollern. 

With the first he found the wreckage 
of an aeronaut, too. 

The machine had evidently dropped 
vertically and was badly knocked about 
amidst a lot of smashed branches in a 
clump of trees. Its bent and broken 
wings and shattered stays sprawled amidst 
new splintered wood, and its forepeak 
stuck into the ground. ‘The aeronaut 
dangled weirdly head downward among 
the leaves and branches some yards away, 
and Bert only discovered him as he 
turned from the aeroplane. In the dusky 
evening light and stillness—for the sun 
had gone now and the wind had altogether 
fallen—this inverted yellow face was any- 
thing but a tranquillising object to discover 
suddenly a couple of yards away. A 
broken branch had run clean through the 
man’s thorax, and he hung, so stabbed, 
looking limp and absurd. In his hand 
he still clutched, with the grip of death, a 
short light rifle. 

For some time Bert stood very still, 
inspecting this thing. 

Then he began to walk away from it, 
looking constantly back at it. 

Presently in an open glade he came to 
a stop. 

“Gaw!” he whispered, “I don’ like 
dead bodies some’ow! I’d almost rather 
that chap was alive.” 

He would not go along the path 
athwart which the Chinaman hung. He 
felt he would rather not have trees round 
him any more, and that it would be 
more comfortable to be quite close to 
the sociable splash and uproar of the 
rapids. 

He came upon the second aeroplane in 
a clear grassy space by the side of the 
streaming water, and it seemed scarcely 
damaged at all. It looked as though it 
had fluated down into a position of rest. 
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It lay on its side with one wing in the 
air. ‘There was no aeronaut near it, 
dead or alive. ‘There it lay abandoned, 
with the water lapping about its long 
tail. 

Bert remained a little aloof from it for 
along time, looking into the gathering 
shadows among the trees, in the expecta- 
tion of another Chinaman alive or dead. 
Then very cautiously he approached the 
machine and stood regarding its wide- 
spread vans, its big steering wheel and 
empty saddle. He did not venture to 
touch it. 

**T wish that other chap wasn’t there,” 
he said. ‘I do wish ’e wasn’t there!” 

He saw, a few yards away, something 
bobbing about in an eddy that spun 
within a projecting head of rock. As it 
went round it seemed to draw him 
unwillingly towards it. . . . 

What could it be ? 

“Blow!” said Bert. 
“em.” 

It held him. He told himself that it 
was the other aeronaut that had been 
shot in the fight and fallen out of the 
saddle as he strove to land. He tried 
to go away, and then it occurred to him 
that he might get a branch or something 
and push this rotating object out into the 
stream. That would leave him with only 
one dead body to worry about. Perhaps 
he might get along with one. He 
hesitated and then with a certain emotion 
forced himself to do this. He went to- 
wards the bushes and cut himself a wand 
and returned to the rocks and clambered 
out to a corner between the eddy and the 
stream. By that time the sunset was 
over and the bats were abroad—and he 
was wet with perspiration. 

He prodded the floating blue-clad thing 
with his wand, failed, tried again success- 
fully as it came round, and as it went out 
into the stream it turned over, the light 
gleamed on golden hair, and—it was 
Kurt ! 

It was Kurt, white and dead and very 
calm. There was no mistaking him. 
There was still plenty of light for that. 
The stream took him and he seemed to 
compose himself in its swift grip as one 
who stretches himself to rest. White- 
faced he was now, and all the colour gone 
out of him. 

A feeling of infinite distress swept over 
Bert as the body swept out of sight 
towards the fall, ‘Kurt!” he cried, 
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“ He prodded the floating blue clad thing with his wand, failed, tried again successfully as it came round, and as it went 
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“Kurt! I didn’t mean to! Kurt! don’ 
leave me ’ere! Don’ leave me!” 

Loneliness and desolation overwhelmed 
him. He gave way. He stood on the 
rock in the evening light, weeping and 
wailing passionately like a child. It was 
as though some link that had held him 
to all these things had broken and gone. 
He was afraid like a child in a lonely 
room, shamelessly afraid. 

The twilight was closing about him. 
The trees were full now of strange 
shadows. All the things about him be- 
came strange and unfamiliar with that 
subtle queerness one feels oftenest in 
dreams. ‘‘O God! I carn’ stand this,” 
he said, and crept back from the rocks to 
the grass and crouched down, and sud- 
denly wild sorrow for the death of Kurt, 
Kurt the brave, Kurt the kindly, came to 
his help and he broke from whimpering to 
weeping. He ceased to crouch; he 
sprawled upon the grass and clenched an 
impotent fist. 

“This war,” he cried, “this blarsted 
foolery of a war. 

“O Kurt! Lieutenant Kurt! 

“T done,” he said, “I done. I’ve ’ad 
all I want, and more than I want. ‘The 
world’s all rot, and there ain’t no sense in 
it. The night’s coming. . . . If ’E comes 
after me—. ’E can’t come after me— 
’E can’t! 

‘“Tf ’E comes after me, I’ll fro’ myself 
into the water.” . . 

Presently he was talking again in a low 
undertone. 

“There ain’t nothing to be afraid of 
reely. It’s jest imagination. Poor old 
Kurt—he thought it would happen. _Pre- 
vision like. ’E never gave me that letter 
or tole me who the lady was. It’s like 
what ’e said—people tore away from every- 
thing they belonged to—everywhere. 
Exactly like what ’e said. . . . “Ere I am 
cast away—thousands of miles from Edna 
or Grubb or any of my lot—like a plant 
tore up by the roots. ... And every 
war’s been like this, only I ’adn’t the sense 
to understand it. Always. All sorts of 
‘oles and corners chaps ’ave died in. And 
peopie ’adn’t the sense to understand, 
’adn’t the sense to feel it and stop it. 
Thought war was fine. My Gawd!. . 

“ Dear old Edna. She was a fair bit of 
all right—she was. ‘That time we ’ad a 
boat at Kingston. .. . 

“T bet—I'll see ’er again yet. Won't 
be my fault if I don’t,” .. , 








§ 4. 
Suddenly, on the very verge of this 
heroic resolution, Bert became rigid with 





terror. Something was creeping to- 
wards him through the grass. Some- 
thing was creeping and halting and i 


creeping again towards him through the 
dim, dark grass. The night was electrical 
with horror. For a time everything was 
still. Bert ceased to breathe. It could 
not be. No, it was too small ! 

It advanced suddenly upon him with a 
rush, with a little meawling cry and tail 
erect. It rubbed its head against him 
and purred. It was a tiny, skinny little 
kitten. 

** Gaw, Pussy ! ’ow you frightened me !” 
said Bert, with drops of perspiration on his 
brow. 


§ 5. 

He sat with his back to a tree stump all | 
that night, holding the kitten in his arms. 
His mind was tired, and he talked or 
thought coherently no longer. Towards 
dawn he dozed. 

When he awoke he was stiff, but in 
better heart, and the kitten slept warmly 
and reassuringiy inside his jacket. And 
fear, he found, had gone from amidst the 
trees. 

He stroked the kitten, and the little 
creature woke up to excessive fondness 
and purring. “You want some milk,” 
said Bert. ‘* That’s what you want. And 
I could do with a bit of brekker too.” 

He yawned and stood up, with the 
kitten on his shoulder, and stared about 
him, recalling the circumstances of the 
previous day, the grey, immense happen- 
ings. 

“* Mus’ do something,” he said. 

He turned towards the trees, and was 
presently contemplating the dead aeronaut 
again. The kitten he held companionably 
against his neck. ‘lhe body was horrible, 
but not nearly so horrible as it had been 
at twilight, and now the limbs were limper 
and the gun had slipped to the ground 
and lay half hidden in the grass. 

“T suppose we ought to bury ’im, 
Kitty,” said Bert, and looked helplessly at 
the rocky soil about him. ‘We got to 
stay on the island with ’im.” 

It was some time before he could turn 
away and go on towards that provision 
shed. “ Brekker first,” he said, “ any- 
how,” stroking the kitten on his shoulder, 














She rubbed his cheek affectionately with 
her furry little face and presently nibbled 
at his ear. ‘“ Wan’ some milk, eh?” he 
said, and turned his back on the dead 
man as though he mattered nothing. 

He was puzzled to find the door of the 
shed open, though he had closed and 
latched it very carefully overnight, and he 
found also some dirty plates he had not 
noticed before on the bench. He dis- 
covered that the hinges of the tin locker 
were unscrewed and that it could be 
opened. He had not observed this over- 
night. 

“Silly of me!” said Bert. “’Ere I 
was puzzlin’ and whackin’ away at the 
padlock, never noticing.” It had been 
used apparently as an ice-chest, but it 
contained nothing now but the remains 
of half-a-dozen boiled chickens, some 
ambiguous substance that might once 
have been butter, and had a singularly 
unappetising smell. He closed the lid 
again carefully. 

He gave the kitten some milk in a 
dirty plate and sat watching its busy 
little tongue for a time. Then he was 
moved to make an inventory of the pro- 
visions. There were six bottles of milk 
unopened and one opened, sixty bottles 
of mineral water and a large stock of 
syrups, about two thousand cigarettes 
and upwards of a hundred cigars, nine 
oranges, two unopened tins of corned 
beef and one opened and five large tins 
Californian peaches. He jotted it down 
on a piece of paper. “’Ain’t much solid 


food,” he said. “Still——. A fortnight, 
say!” 

Anything might happen in a_fort- 
night. 


He gave the kitten a small second 
helping and a scrap of beef and then 
went down with the little creature running 
after him, tail erect and in high spirits, 
to look at the remains of the Hohenzollern. 
It had shifted in the night and seemed 
on the whole more firmly grounded on 
Green Island than before. From it his 
eye went to the shattered bridge and 
then across to the still desolation of 
Niagara city. Nothing moved over there 
but a number of crows. They were busy 
with the engineer he had seen cut down 
on the previous day. He saw no dogs, 
but he heard one howling. 

“We got to get out of this some’ow, 
Kitty,” he said. “That milk won’t last 
for ever—not at the rate you lap it.” 
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He regarded the sluice-like flood be- 
fore him. “Plenty of water,” he said. 
** Won't be drink we shall want.” 

He decided to make a careful explora- 
tion of the island. Presently he came 
to a locked gate labelled “ Biddle Stairs,” 
and clambered over to discover a steep 
old wooden staircase leading down the 
face of the cliff amidst a vast and in- 
creasing uproar of waters. He left the 
kitten above and descended these, and 
discovered with a thrill of hope a path 
leading among the rocks at the foot of 
the roaring downrush of the Centre Fall. 
Perhaps this was a sort of way ! 

It led him only to the choking and 
deafening experience of the Cave of the 
Winds, and after he had spent a quarter 
of an hour in a partially stupefied condi- 
tion flattened between solid rock and 
nearly as solid waterfall, he decided that 
this was after all no practicable route to 
Canada, and retraced his steps. As he 
reascended the Biddle Stairs, he heard 
what he decided at last must be a sort 
of echo, a sound of some one walking 
about on the gravel paths above. When 
he got to the top the place was as solitary 
as before. 

Thence he made his way, with the 
kitten skirmishing along beside him in 
the grass, to a staircase that led to a 
lump of projecting rock that enfiladed 
the huge green majesty of the Horseshoe 
Fall. He stood there for some time in 
silence. 

“You wouldn’t think, he said at last, 
“there was so much water... . This 
roarin’ and splashin’, it gets on one’s 
nerves at last. . . . Sounds like people 
talking. . . . Sounds like people going 
about. ... Sounds like anything you 
fancy.” 

He retired up the staircase again. “TI 
spose I shall keep on goin’ round this 
blessed island,” he said drearily. “‘ Round 
and round and round.” 

He found himself presently beside the 
less damaged Asiatic aeroplane again. He 
stared at it and the kitten smelt it. 
“ Broke !” he said. 

He looked up with a convulsive start. 

Advancing slowly towards him out 
from among the trees were two tall, 
gaunt figures. They were blackened and 
tattered and bandaged; the hindmost 
one limped and had his head swathed 
in white, but the foremost one still carried 
himself as a Prince should do, for all 
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that his left arm was in a sling and one 
side of his face scalded a livid crimson. 
He was the Prince Karl Albert, the 
War Lord, the ‘‘ German Alexander,” and 
the man behind him was the bird-faced 
man whose cabin had once been taken 
from him and given to Bert. 


§ 6. 

With that apparition began a new 
phase of Goat Island in Bert’s experience. 
He ceased to be a solitary representative 
of humanity in a vast and violent and 
incomprehensible universe, and became 
once more a social creature, a man in a 
world of other men. For an instant these 
two were terrible, then they seemed sweet 
and desirable as brothers. They too were 
in this scrape with him, marooned and 
puzzled. He wanted ‘extremely to hear 
exactly what had happened to them. 
What mattered it, if one was a Prince and 
both were foreign soldiers, if neither per- 
haps had adequate English? His native 
cockney freedom flowed too generously 
for him to think of that, and surely the 
Asiatic fleets had purged all such trivial 
differences. ‘‘Ul-4o!” he said; “ow 
did you get ’ere?” 

“It is the Englishman who brought us 
the Butteridge machine,” said the bird- 
faced officer in German, and then in a 
tone of horror as Bert advanced, “Salute /” 
and again louder, “ Sa/ute /” 

“Gaw!” said Bert, and stopped with 
a second comment under his breath. 
He stared and saluted awkwardly and 
became at once a masked defensive thing 
with whom co-operation was impossible. 

For a time these two perfected modern 
aristocrats stood regarding the difficult 
problem of the Anglo-Saxon citizen, that 
ambiguous citizen who, obeying some 
mysterious law in his blood, would neither 
drill nor be a democrat. Bert was by no 
means a beautiful object, but in some in- 
explicable way he looked resistent. He 
wore his cheap suit of serge, now showing 
many signs of wear, and its loose fit made 
him seem sturdier than he was ; above his 
disengaging face was a white German cap 
that was altogether too big for him, and 
his trousers were crumpled up his legs 
and their ends tucked into the rubber 
highlows of a deceased German aeronaut. 
He looked an inferior, though by no 
means an easy inferior, and instinctively 


they hated him. 
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The Prince pointed to the flying 
machine and said something in broken 
English that Bert took for German and 
failed to understand. He intimated as 
much. 

“Dummer!” said the bird-faced officer 
from among his bandages. 

The Prince pointed again with his un- 
damaged hand. ‘‘ You verstehen dis 
drachenflieger ?” 

Bert began to comprehend the situa- 
tion. He regarded the Asiatic machine. 
The habits of Bun Hill returned to him, 
“It’s a foreign make,” he said ambigu- 
ously. 

The two Germans consulted. 
are—an expert ?” said the Prince. 

“We reckon to repair,” said Bert, in the 
exact manner of Grubb. 

The Prince sought in his vocabulary. 
“Ts dat,” he said, “ goot to fly?” 

Bert reflected, and scratched his chin 
slowly. ‘I got to look at it,” he replied. 

. . “It’s ’ad rough usage !” 

He made a sound with his teeth he 
had also acquired from Grubb, put his 
hands in his trouser pockets and strolled 
back to the machine. Typically Grubb 
chewed something, but Bert could chew 
only imaginatively. “Three days’ work 
in this,” he said, teething. -For the first 
time it dawned on him that there were 
possibilities in this machine. It was 
evident that the wing that lay on the 
ground was badly damaged. ‘Thé three 
stays that held it rigid had snapped across 
a ridge of rock, and there was also a 
strong possibility of the engine being 
badly damaged. The wing hook on that 
side was also askew, but probably that 
would not affect the flight. Beyond 
that there probably wasn’t much the 
matter. Bert scratched his cheek again, 
and contemplated the broad sunlit waste 
of the Upper Rapids. ‘We might make 
a job of this. . . . You leave it to me.” 

He surveyed it intently again, and the 
Prince and his officer watched him. In 
Bun Hill Bert and Grubb had developed to 
a very high pitch among the hiring stock a 
method of repair by substitution ; they 
substituted bits of other machines. A 
machine that was too utterly and obviously 
done for even to proffer for hire had 
nevertheless still capital value. It became 
a sort of quarry for nuts and screws and 
wheels, bars and spokes, chain-links and 
the like; a mine of ill-fitting “‘ parts” to 
replace the defects of machines still 
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current. And back among the trees was 
a second Asiatic aeroplane. 

The kitten caressed Bert’s air-ship boots 
unheeded. 

“Mend dat drachenflieger,” said the 
Prince. 

“If I do mend it,” said Bert, struck by 
a new thought, “‘none of us ain’t to be 
trusted to fly it.” 

** J vill fly it,” said the Prince. 

“Very likely break your neck,” said 
Bert, after a pause. 

The Prince did not understand him 
and disregarded what he said. He 
pointed his gloved finger to the machine 
and turned to the bird-faced officer with 
some remark in German. ‘The officer 
answered and the Prince responded with 
a sweeping gesture towards the Sky. 
Then he spoke—it seemed eloquently. 


Bert watched him and_ guessed his 
meaning. ‘Much more likely to break 
your neck,” he said. ‘’Owever. ’Ere 
goes.” 


He began to pry about the saddle and 
engine of the drachenflieger in a search 
for tools. Also he wanted some black 
oily stuff for his hands and face. For the 
first rule in the art of repairing as it was 
known to the firm of Grubb and Small- 
ways, was to get your hands and face 
thoroughly and conclusively blackened. 
Also he took off his jacket and waistcoat 
and put his cap carefully to the back of 
his head in order to facilitate scratching. 

The Prince and the officer seemed 
disposed to watch him, but he succeeded 
in making it clear to them that this 
would inconvenience him and that he 
had to “puzzle out a bit” before he 
could get to work. They thought him 
over, but his shop experience had given 
him something of the authoritative way 
of the expert with common men. And 
at last they went away. Thereupon he 
went straight to the second aeroplane, got 
the aeronaut’s gun and ammunition and 
hid them in a clump of nettles close at 
hand. “ That’s all right,” said Bert, and 
then proceeded to a careful inspection of 
the débris of the wings in the trees. 
Then he went back to the first aeroplane 
to compare the two. The Bun Hill method 
Was quite possibly practicable if there was 
nothing hopeless or incomprehensible in 
the engine. 

The Germans returned presently to 
find him already generously smutty and 
touching and testing knobs and screws 
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and levers with an expression of profound 
sagacity. When the bird-faced officer 
addressed a remark to him he waved him 
aside with, “ Nong comprong. Shut it! 
It’s no good.” 

Then he had an idea. “ Dead chap 
back there wants burying,” he said, jerking 
a thumb over his shoulder. 


$ 7. 

With the appearance of these two men 
Bert’s whole universe had changed again. 
A curtain fell before the immense and 
terrible desolation that had overwhelmed 
him. He was in a world of three people, 
a minute human world that nevertheless 
filled his brain with eager speculations 
and schemes and cunning ideas. What 
were they thinking of? What did they 
think of him? What did they mean to 
do? A hundred busy threads interlaced 
in his mind as he pottered studiously 


over the Asiatic aeroplane. New ideas 
came up like bubbles in soda water. 
“Gaw!” he said suddenly. He had 


just appreciated as a special aspect of 
this irrational injustice of fate that these 
two men were alive and that Kurt was 
dead. All the crew of the Hohenzollern 
were shot or burnt or smashed or drowned, 
and these two lurking in the padded 
forward cabin had escaped. 

“T suppose ’e thinks it’s ’is bloomin’ 
star,” he muttered, and found himself 
uncontrollably exasperated. 

He stood up, facing round to the two 
men. They were standing side by side 
regarding him. “It’s no good,” he said, 
“starin’ at me. You only put me out.” 
And then seeing they did not understand, 
he advanced towards them, wrench in 
hand. It occurred to him as he did so 
that the Prince was really a very big and 
powerful and serene looking person. But 
he said nevertheless, pointing through 
the trees, ‘‘ Dead man!” 

The bird-faced man 
a reply in German. 


intervened with 


“Dead man!” said Bert to him. 
“‘ There.” 
He had great difficulty in inducing 


them to inspect the dead Chinaman, and 
at last led themto him. ‘Then they made 
it evident that they proposed that he, as 
a common person below the rank of 
officer, should have the sole and un- 
divided privilege of disposing of the 
body by dragging it to the water’s edge. 
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There was some heated gesticulation, and 
at last the bird-faced officer abased him- 
self to help. ‘Together they dragged the 
limp and now swollen Asiatic through 
the trees, and after a rest or so—for he 
trailed very heavily—dumped him into 
the westward rapid. Bert returned to 
his expert investigation of the flying- 
machine at last with aching arms and in 
a state of gloomy rebellion. “ Brasted 
cheek!” he said. “One’d think I was 
one of ’is beastly German slaves ! 

“ Prancing beggar !” 

And then he fell speculating what 
would happen when the flying machine 
was repaired—if it could be repaired. 

The two Germans went away again, 
and after some reflection Bert removed 
several nuts, resumed his jacket and vest, 
pocketed those nuts and his tools and hid 
the set of tools from the second aeroplane 
in the fork of a tree. ‘ Right O,” he 
said, as he jumped down after the last of 
these precautions. ‘The Prince and his 
companion reappeared as he returned to 
the machine by the water’s edge. The 
Prince surveyed his progress for a time, 
and then went towards the Parting of the 
Waters and stood with folded arms gazing 
up stream in profound thought. The 
bird-faced officer came up to Bert, heavy 
with a sentence in English. 

‘*Go,” he said with a helping gesture, 
“und eat.” 

When Bert got to the refreshment shed 
he found all the food had vanished except 
one measured ration of corned beef and 
three biscuits. He regarded this. with 
open eyes and mouth. The _ kitten 
appeared from under the vendor’s seat 
with an ingratiating purr. ‘“ Of course !” 
said Bert. ‘‘ Why! where’s your milk ?” 

He accumulated wrath for a moment 
or so, then seized the plate in one hand, 
and the biscuits in another, and went in 
search of the Prince, breathing vile words 
anent “grub” and his intimate interior. 
He approached without saluting. 

“Ere!” he said fiercely. ‘* Whad the 
devil’s this ?” 

An entirely unsatisfactory altercation 
followed. Bert expounded the Bun Hill 
theory of the relations of grub to efficiency 
in English, the bird-faced man replied 
with points about rations and discipline 
in German. The Prince, having made 
an estimate of Bert’s quality and physique, 
suddenly hectored. He gripped Bert by 


the shoulder and shook him, making his 











pockets rattle, shouted something to him, 
and flung him struggling back. He hit 
him as though he was a German private. 
Bert went back, white and scared, but 
resolved by all his cockney standards 
upon one thing. He was bound in 
honour to “ gofor” the Prince. ‘“Gaw!” 
he gasped, buttoning his coat. 

“Now,” cried the Prince, “vill you 
go ?” and then, catching the heroic gleam 
in Bert’s eye, drew his sword. 

The bird-faced officer intervened, saying 
something in German and pointing sky- 
ward. 

Far away in the south-west appeared a 
Japanese airship coming fast towards 
them. Their conflict ended at that. 
The Prince was first to grasp the situation 
and lead the retreat. All three scuttled 
like rabbits for the trees, and ran to and 
fro for cover until they found a hollow in 
which the grass grew rank. ‘There they 
all squatted within six yards of one 
another. They sat in this place for a 
long time, up to their necks in the grass 
and watching through the branches for 
the air-ship. Bert had dropped some of 
his corned beef, but he found the biscuits 
in his hand and ate them quietly. The 
monster came nearly overhead and then 
went away to Niagara and dropped beyond 
the power works. When it was near they 
all kept silence, and then presently they 
fell into an argument that was robbed 
perhaps of immediate explosive effect 
only by their failure to understand one 
another. 

It was Bert began the talking, and he 
talked on, regardless of what they under- 
stood or failed to understand. But his 
voice must have conveyed his cantanker- 
ous intentions. 

“You want that machine done,” he 
said first, “ you better keep your ’ands off 
me !” 

They disregarded that and he repeated 
it. 

Then he expanded his idea, and the 
spirit of speech took hold of him. ‘“ You 
think you got ’old of a chap you can 
kick and ‘it like you do your private 
soldiers, —you're jolly well mistaken. See? 
I’ve ’ad about enough of you and your 
antics. I been thinking you over, you 
and your war and your Empire, and all 
the rot of it. Rotit is. It’s you Germans 
made all the trouble in Europe first and 
last. And all for nothin’. Jest silly 
prancing! Jest because you've got the 
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uniforms and flags! ’Ere I was—I didn't 
want to ave anything to do with you. I 
jest didn’t care a ’eng at all about you. 
Then you get ’old of me-—-steal me 
practically —and ’ere I am, thousands of 
miles away from ’ome and everything, and 
all your silly fleet smashed up to rags. 
And you want to go on prancin’ now / 
Not if I know it! 

“‘Look at the mischief you done. 
Look at the way you smashed up New 
York—the people you killed, the stuff 
you wasted, Can’t you learn?” 

“Dummer !” said the bird-faced man 
suddenly, in a tone of concentrated 
malignity, glaring under his bandages. 
“ Esel !” 

“ That’s German for silly ass! I know. 
But who’s the silly ass—im or me? 
When I was a kid I used to read penny 
dreadfuls about ’aving adventures and 
being a great c’mander and all that rot. 
I stowed it. But what’s ’e got in ’is 
‘ead? Rot about Napoleon, rot about 
Alexander, rot about ’is blessed family 
and ’im and Gawd and David and all that. 
Any one who wasn’t a dressed-up silly fool 
of a Prince could ’ave told all this was 
goin’ to ’appen, ‘There was us in Europe 
all at sixes and sevens with our silly flags 
and our silly newspapers raggin’ us up 
against each other and keepin’ us apart, 
and there was China as solid as a cheese, 
with millions and millions of men only 
wantin’ a bit of science, and a bit of en- 
terprise, to be as good as allof us. You 
thought they couldn’t get at you. And 
then they got flying machines. And bif! 
—’ere we are. Why, when they didn’t go 
on making guns and armies in China we 
went and poked ’em up until they did. 
They ’ad to give us this lickin’ they’ve 
give us. We wouldn’t be ’appy till they 
did. And, as I say, ’ere we are!” 

The bird-faced officer shouted to him 
to be quiet and then began conversation 
with the Prince. 

“British citizen,” said Bert. ‘‘ You 
ain’t obliged to listen, but I ain’t obliged 
to shut up.” And for some time he 
continued his dissertation upon Imperial- 
ism, militarism, and international politics. 
But their talking put him out, and for 
a time he was certainly merely repeating 
abusive terms, “ prancin’ nincompoops ” 
and the like, old terms and new. 

Then suddenly he remembered his 
essential grievance. ‘‘’Owever, look ’ere 
— ere !—the thing I started this talk 
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about is where’s that food there was in 
that shed? That’s what I want to know. 
Where you put it ?” 

He paused. ‘They went on talking in 
German.. He _ repeated his question. 
They disregarded him. He asked a third 
time in a manner insupportably aggressive. 

There fell a tense silence. For some 
seconds the three regarded one another. 
The Prince eyed Bert steadfastly, and 
Bert quailed under his eye. Slowly the 
Prince rose to his feet and the bird-faced 
officer jerked up beside him. Bert re- 
mained squatting. 

“ Be quaiat,” said the Prince. 

Bert perceived this was no moment 
for eloquence. 

The two Germans regarded him as he 
crouched there. Death for a moment 
seemed near. 

Then the Prince turned away and the 
two of them went towards the flying 
machine. 

*Gaw!” whispered Bert, and then 
uttered under his breath one single word 
of abuse. He sat crouched together 
for perhaps three minutes, then he sprang 
to his feet and went off towards the 
Chinese aeronaut’s gun hidden among 
the weeds. 


§ 8. 


There was no pretence after that 
moment that Bert was under the orders 
of the Prince or that he was going on 
with the repairing of the flying machine. 
The two Germans took possession of 
that and set to work upon it. Bert, with 
his new weapon, went off to the neigh- 
bourhood of Terrapin Rock, and there 
sat down to examine it. It was a short 
rifle with a big cartridge and a nearly 
full magazine. He took out the cartridges 
carefully and then tried the trigger and 
fittings until he felt sure he had the use of 
it. He reloaded carefully. Then he 
remembered he was hungry and went off, 
gun under his arm, to hunt in and about 
the refreshment shed. He had the sense 
to perceive that he must not show himself 
with the gun to the Prince and _ his 
companion. So longas they thought him 
unarmed they would leave him alone, but 
there was no knowing what the Napoleonic 
person might do if he saw Bert’s weapon. 
Also he did not go near them because he 
knew that within himself boiled a reservoir 
of rage and fear that he wanted to shoot 
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these two men. He wanted to shoot 
them, and he thought that to shoot them 
would be quite a horrible thing to do. 
The two sides of his inconsistent civilisa- 
tion warred within him. 

Near the shed the kitten turned up 
again, obviously keen for milk. This 
greatly enhanced his own angry sense of 
hunger. He began to talk as he hunted 
about, and presently stood still shouting 
insults. He talked of war and pride and 
Imperialism. “Any other Prince but 
you would have died with his men and 
his ship!” he cried. 

The two Germans at the machine heard 
his voice going ever and again amidst the 
clamour of the waters. ‘Their eyes met 
and they smiled slightly. 

He was disposed for a time to sit in 
the refreshment shed waiting for them, 
but then it occurred to him that so he 
might get them both at close quarters. 
He strolled off presently to the point 
of Luna Island to think the situation 
out. 

It had seemed a comparatively simple 
one at first, but as he turned it over in 
his mind its possibilities increased and 
multiplied. Both these men had swords, 
—had either a revolver ? 

Also if he shot them both he might 
never find the food ! 

So far he had been going about with 
this gun under his arm, and a sense of 
lordly security in his mind, but what if 
they saw the gun and decided to ambush 
him? Goat Island is nearly all cover, 
trees, rocks, thickets, and irregularities. 

Why not go and murder them both 
now ? 

‘I carn’t,” said Bert, dismissing that. 
**T got to be worked up.” 

But it was a mistake to get right away 
from them. That suddenly became clear. 
He ought to keep them under observation, 
ought to ‘“‘scout” them. Then he would 
be able to see what they were doing, 
whether either of them had a revolver, 
where they had hidden the food. He 
would be better able to determine what 
they meant to do to him. If he didn't 
‘* scout ” them, presently they would begin 
to “scout” him. ‘This seemed _ so 
eminently reasonable that he acted upon 
it forthwith. He thought over his costume 
and threw his collar and the tell-tale 
aeronaut’s white cap into the water far 
below. He turned his coat collar up to 
hide any gleam of his dirty shirt. ‘The 
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tools and nuts in his pockets were disposed 
to clank, but he rearranged them and 
wrapped some letters and his pocket- 
handkerchief about them. He started 
off circumspectly and noiselessly, listening 
and peering at every step. As he drew 
near his antagonists, much grunting and 
creaking served to locate them. He 
discovered them engaged in what looked 
like a wrestling match with the Asiatic 
flying machine. ‘Their coats were off, 
their swords laid aside, they were working 
magnificently. Apparently they were 
turning it round and were having a good 
deal of difficulty with the long tail among 
the trees. He dropped flat at the sight 
of them and wriggled into a little hollow, 


and so lay watching their exertions. 
Ever and again, to pass the time, he would 
cover one or other of them with his 
gun. 


He found them quite interesting to 
watch, so interesting that at times he came 
near shouting to advise them. He per- 
ceived that when they had the machine 
turned round they would then be in 
immediate want of the nuts and tools he 
carried. Then they would come after 
him. ‘They would certainly conclude he 
had them or had hidden them. Should 
he hide his gun and do a deal for food 
with these tools? He felt he would not 
be able to part with the gun again now he 
had once felt its reassuring company. 
The kitten turned up again and made a 
great fuss with him and licked and bit his 
ear. 

The sun clambered to midday, and 
once that morning he saw, though the 
Germans did not, an Asiatic air-ship very 
far to the south, going swiftly east- 
ward. 

At last the flying machine was turned 
and stood poised on its wheel, with its 
hooks pointing up the Rapids. The two 
officers wiped their faces, resumed jackets 
and swords, spoke and bore themselves 
like men who congratulated themselves 
on a good laborious morning. Then they 
went off briskly towards the refreshment 
shed, the Prince leading. Bert became 
active in pursuit; but he found it im- 
possible to stalk them quickly enough 
and silently enough to discover the hid- 
ing-place of the food. He found them 
when he came into sight of them again, 
seated with their backs against the shed, 
plates on knee, and a tin of corned beef 
and a plateful of biscuits between them. 


























They seemed in fairly good spirits, and 
once the Prince laughed. At this vision 
of eating Bert’s plans gave way. Fierce 
hunger carried him. He appeared before 
them suddenly at a distance of perhaps 
twenty yards gun in hand. “’Ands up!” 
he said in a hard, ferocious voice. 

The Prince hesitated, and then up 
went two pairs of hands. The gun had 
surprised them both completely. 

“Stand up,” said Bert. . 
that fork !” 

They obeyed again. 

“What nex’?” said Bert to himself. 
“’Orf stage I suppose. That way,” he 
said. “Go!” 

The Prince obeyed with remarkable 
alacrity. When he reached the head of 
the clearing he said something quickly to 
the bird-faced man and they both, with 
an entire lack of dignity, van / 

Bert was struck with an exasperating 
afterthought. 

“Gord!” he cried with infinite vexa- 


. “ Drop 


tion. “Why! I ought to ’ave took their 
swords! ’Ere!” 


But the Germans were already out of 
sight, and no doubt taking cover among 
the trees. Bert fell back upon impreca- 
tions, then he went up to the shed, cur- 
sorily examined the possibility of a flank 
attack, put his gun handy and set to 
work, with a convulsive listening pause 
before each mouthful, on the Prince’s 
plate of corned beef. He had finished 
that up and handed its gleanings to the 
kitten and he was falling-to on the second 
plateful, when the plate broke in his 
hand! He stared, with the fact slowly 
creeping upon him that an instant before 
he had heard a crack among the thickets. 
Then he sprang to his feet, snatched up 
his gun in one hand and the tin of 
corned beef in the other, and fled round 
the shed to the other side of the clear- 
ing. As he did so came a second crack 
from the thickets, and something went 
phwit / by his ear. 

He didn’t stop running until he was 
in what seemed to him a strongly defen- 
sible position near Luna Island. Then 
he took cover, panting, and crouched 
expectant. 

“They got a revolver after all!” he 
panted. . . . ‘‘ Wonder if they got two? 
If they ’ave—Gord !—I’m done!” 

“Where’s the kitten? Finishin’ up 
that corned beef, I suppose. Little 
beggar !” 
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§ 9. 


So it was that war began upon Goat 


Island. It lasted a day and a night, the 
longest day and the longest night in Bert’s 
life. He had to lie close and listen and 
watch. Also he had to scheme what he 
should do. It was clear now that he had 
to kill these two men if he could, and that 
if they could they would kill him. The 
prize was first food and then the flying 
machine and the doubtful privilege of 
trying to ride it. If one failed one would 
certainly be killed, if one succeeded one 
would get away somewhere over there. 
For a time Bert tried to imagine what it 
was like over there. His mind ran over 
possibilities, deserts, angry Americans, 
Japanese, Chinese—perhaps Red Indians! 
(Were there still Red Indians ?) 

“Got to take what comes,” said Bert. 
“ No way out of it that I can see!” 

Was that voices? He realised that his 
attention was wandering. For a time all 
his senses were very alert. The uproar of 
the Falls was very confusing, and it mixed 
in all sorts of sounds, like feet walking, 
like voices talking, like shouts and cries. 

“Silly great catarac’,” said Bert. 
““There ain’t no sense in it, fallin’ and 
fallin’.” 

Never mind that now! 
Germans doing ? 

Would they go back to the flying 
machine ? They couldn’t do anything 
with it, because he had those nuts and 
screws and the wrench and other tools. 
But suppose they found the second set of 
tools he had hidden inatree! He had 
hidden the things well, of course, but they 
might find them. One wasn’t sure, of 
course—one wasn’t sure. He tried to 
remember just exactly how he had hidden 
those tools. He tried to persuade himself 
they were certainly and surely hidden, but 
his memory began to play antics. Had 
he really left the handle of the wrench 
sticking out, shining out at the fork of the 
branch ? 

Ssh! What was that? 
stirring in those bushes? Up went an 
expectant muzzle. No! Where was the 
kitten? No! It was just imagination, 
not even the kitten. 

The Germans would certainly miss and 
hunt about for the tools and nuts and 
screws he carried in his pockets ; that was 
clear. Then they would decide he had 
He had only to 


What were the 


Some one 


them and come for him. 
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remain still under cover, therefore, and he 
would get them. Was there any flaw in 
that? Would they take off more remov- 
able parts of the flying machine and then 
lie up for him? No, they wouldn’t do 
that, because they were two to one; they 
would have no apprehension of his getting 
off in the flying machine, and no sound 
reason for supposing he would approach 
it, and so they would do nothing to 
damage or disable it. ‘That, he decided, 
was clear. But suppose they lay up for 
him by the food. Well, that they wouldn’t 
do, because they would know he had this 
corned beef; there was enough in this 
can to last, with moderation, several days. 
Of course they might try to tire him out 
instead of attacking him 

He roused himself with a start. He 
had just grasped the real weakness of his 
position. He might go to sleep! 

It needed but ten minutes under the 
suggestion of that idea before he realised 
that he was going tosleep ! 

He rubbed his eyes and handled his 
gun. He had never before realised the 
intensely soporific effect of the American 
sun, of the American air, the drowsy, 
sleep-compelling uproar of Niagara. 
Hitherto these things had on the whole 
seemed stimulating. .. . 

If he had not eaten so much and eaten 
it so fast, he would not be so heavy. Are 
vegetarians always bright? .. . 

He roused himself with a jerk again. 

If he didn’t do something he would fall 
asleep, and if he fell asleep it was ten to 
one they would find him snoring, and 
finish him forthwith. If he sat motionless 
and noiseless he would inevitably sleep. 





It was better, he told himself, to take even 
the risks of attacking than that. This 
sleeptrouble, hefelt, was going to beat him, 
must beat him in the end. ‘They were 
all right ; one could sleep and the othér 
could watch. ‘That, come to think of it, 
was what they would always do; one 
would do anything they wanted done, the 
other would lie under cover near at hand, 
ready to shoot. ‘They might even trap 
him like that. One might act as a decoy, 

That set him thinking of decoys. 
What a fool he had been to throw his 
cap away. It would have been invaluable 
on a stick—especially at night. 

He found himself wishing for a drink. 
He settled that for a time by putting a 
pebble in his mouth. And then the 
sleep craving returned. 

It became clear to him he must attack. 

Like many great generals before him, 
he found his baggage, that is to say his 
tin of corned beef, a serious impediment 
to mobility. At last he decided to put 
the beef loose in his pocket and abandon 
the tin. It was not perhaps an ideal 
arrangement, but one must make sacrifices 
when one is campaigning. He crawled 
perhaps ten yards, and then for a time 
the possibilities of the situation paralysed 
him. 

The afternoon was still. The roar of 
the cataract simply threw up that immense 
stillness in relief. He was doing his best 
to contrive the deaths of two better men 
than himself. Also they were doing their 
best to contrive his. What, behind this 
silence, were they doing ? 

Suppose he came upon them suddenly 
and fired and missed ? 


(To be continued. ) 





GOOD-BYE. 


UT from the glare of light 
Into the night, 


With its silent peaceful stars, 
And its cool refreshing dew, 
And the fragrant breath of the sleeping 
flowers, 


And—you ! 


Ah! that I might but siay 
And dream away 
These wonderful golden hours— 
That are mingled joy and pain— 
In the dream of a time that can 
never be 
Again! 


No more—for the time is past ; 
One hour—the last! 
And the mocking music swells, 
And the stars burn dim in the sky, 
And only one word remains to say— 
Good-bye ! 
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“‘Miss Grimshaw looked more interested, 
but said nothing.” 


cause Parliament isn’t sitting, and 

I thought you would be less likely 
to be in prison. Might I ask you for 
another cup of tea?” 

Miss Grimshaw took the cup, and eyed 
her nephew with obvious disfavour. His 
remarks had a suggestion of flippancy 
about them, and Miss Grimshaw was 
taking life very seriously. As a militant 
suffragette, she had been a leader on 
the field of battle, and a strategist of no 
mean repute; she had even won the 
Victoria Cross of the movement—a week 
in Holloway prison. Moreover, Arthur 
Penny was not by any means her favourite 
nephew. To most of her relatives Miss 
Grimshaw was an object of awe, if not 
of reverence; but Arthur had been 
impertinent as a child, and, as a young 
man, he seemed inclined to be amused. 
His aunt had often compared him 
physically and morally with an‘ ill-trained 
monkey. She took the cup he held out, 
and meeting the twinkle in his small 
black eyes with a look of icy indifference, 
she said, “I don’t understand.” 

“Sorry if the allusion is painful,” 
replied the nephew, unabashed. ‘ What 


" | CHOSE this time on purpose, be- 
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I meant was that, as I wanted to see you 
on business, I thought I had better pro 
pose myself for a night when you weren’t 
so busy as you are in the middle of a 
session.” 

Miss Grimshaw refrained from saying 
that a visit from Arthur Penny was 
unwelcome at any time; she only replied 
coldly: ‘I am always busy; I have 
never been a believer in idle hands.” 

“Same here,” chirped her nephew 
cheerily ; ‘‘ only you’ve got a lap or two 
ahead of me—oakum-picking and _ all 
that sort of thing: must be a great 
resource for winter evenings—less of a 
mental strain than knitting, and not so 
expensive as bridge.” 

Miss Grimshaw said nothing, but raised 
her bushy eyebrows slightly, and the 
young man contiuued : 

* 1)’you know, I haven’t seen you since 
you ‘did time.’ Of course I read all 
about it in the papers; but they never 
tell you the little intimate things—the 
things that give you a thrill. I expect, 
now, that you felt a littke—how shall I 
describe it ?—a little all-overish when you 
saw the cells and the plank bed and the 
vermin and all that sort of thing ?” 

The subject of her martyrdom was a 
talisman that always opened Miss Grim- 
shaw’s lips, even to the least sympathetic 
listener. 

“Tt was a brutal and cowardly action 
on the part of the authorities,” she said 
majestically, ‘“‘but every great cause 
must have its martyrs; besides, ‘stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.’ ” 

‘*No,” said her nephew; “ but they 
don’t make the comforts of a Christian 
home either. I know, when I was up 
before the Vice last term for breaking 
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tamps, I was jolly glad to get off with a 
fiver.” 

‘The drunken orgies of rowdy under- 
graduates don’t interest me,” said Miss 
Grimshaw severely. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean to put the sexes 
on a level,” said her nephew apologetically. 
“Still, you must confess that you have 
learned a thing or two in tactics from us, 
though I own that you have improved on 
them. But do you think it is going to 
pay ?—I mean, do you think that you are 
really anywhere nearer to getting a vote 
than you were ?” 

Miss Grimshaw smiled condescend- 
ingly. 

‘““Of course it is going to pay,” she 
said. “We women are not such fools 
as you take us for. In fact, it Zas paid 
already. We have decided the issue of 
six by-elections and broken the power 
and prestige of the strongest Government 
of modern times ; and the movement is 
yet only in its infancy ; in its maturity it 
will be colossal, irresistible.” 

“But it must be jolly hard to keep 
it up,” said Penny,—‘‘I mean all this 
shouting and bell-ringing business. I could 
do it now and again just fora lark, I think, 
after a bump-supper or a college rag, you 
know ; but I couldn't go on with it in cold 
blood as a permanent habit.” 

“You are not asked to,” snapped Miss 
Grimshaw. 

“Qh, one never knows,” said her 
nephew with a sigh. “If you are really 
right, and it is the proper way of getting 
things, we shall all be buying bells soon. 
I suppose now,” he added thoughtfully, 
“if you were the Government, you would 
cave in?” 

The idea of ‘‘ caving in” was repugnant 
to Miss Grimshaw, and she answered with 
some warmth. 

“Tf the Government were composed of 
women, it would not have to yield to force 
what it owes to justice. But I don't 
know why we are wasting time in useless 
argument. I presume you didn’t invite 
yourself in order to talk politics.” 

Arthur Penny looked at his aunt 
critically. Her grey hair, cut short over 
the neck and unadorned with anything in 
the shape of a ribbon or a cap, her firm 
lips, of which the upper one was shaded 
by a perceptible moustache, and the 
confident pose of her head, gave her a 
very masculine appearance ; and his own 
mouth flickered into a smile as he replied : 
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“T am not so black, perhaps, as you try 
to paint me, and I frankly admit that, if 
men claim a vote for themselves, I do 
not see how they can logically refuse one 
to you. But you are right about one 
thing—I didn’t come to talk politics, 
The fact is that I’m a candidate for 
martyrdom in a cause of my own.” 

Miss Grimshaw raised her eyebrows in 
sign of mild surprise. 

“Some fellows I know,” continued the 
young man, “have just started a boys’ 
club in some slums close to us, and they 
have roped me in—I mean I am _ jolly 
keen on it—and I think it’s going to be a 
really good thing.” 

** An excellent thing,” said Miss Grim- 
shaw without any marked enthusiasm. 
“It will help to give you a serious object 
in life.” 

*T am glad that you sympathise,” said 
her nephew; ‘it encourages me to go on. 
Of course, I haven’t got much to do with 
the management—you see I can only be 
there in the Vacs—but they have made 
me chief beggar. I’m rather good at 
begging.” 

Miss Grimshaw looked more interested, 
but said nothing. 

“We have practically got the money 
for the club rooms,” continued Penny, 
“though there is still a debt of about 
fifty pounds to be cleared off. Now we 
want to add a gymnasium—quite a simple 
one, you know, but it will cost money ; 
and, as we have rather exhausted the 
patience of our ordinary subscribers, I 
thought I had better break new ground ; 
and that is why I have come to you. I’m 
sorry it isn’t a girls’ club, but one must 
take things as one finds them, and I 
hope Fe 

At this point his aunt interrupted him. 
“You have come at an unfortunate time,” 
she said. “I have so many claims on 
my purse just now in connection with the 
movement, that I have no money to fling 
about on other objects. However, I 
daresay I could let you have a small 
donation of five shillings, if you care to 
accept it.” 

“Impossible!” said Penny firmly. “1 
want a hundred pounds.” 

* Ton’t be ridiculous,” said his aunt. 

“TI am not ridiculous,” retorted the 
young man; ‘“‘a more sanguine nephew 
would have asséssed you at double the 
amount ; but I prefer to be moderate in 
all things. A hundred paltry pounds in a 
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“lf Mr. Biggs lays a hand on me, | shall cling to the chair and scream.'” 


cause which has your sympathy !—it is the 
least I should dare to accept.” 

“If you care to take five shillings you 
can have them,” replied Miss Grimshaw; 
“if not, let us talk of something else. 
All social work has my sympathy, but 
gymnasiums are not the form in which 
it most appeals to me.” 

“In that case,” said Penny magnani- 
mously, “we will make it £80; £20 off 
on account of personal prejudice against 
gymnasia is a very handsome deduction ; 
but, under the circumstances, I feel 
justified in making it. Will you write 
me a cheque now, or would you rather 
wait for a day or two? ” 

“Two half-crowns or nothing,” said 
Miss Grimshaw, rising. “And now I 
must leave you to amuse yourself: I am 
desperately busy, and my secretary is 
waiting for me in the library.” 

“T hope,” said- Penny, as he held the 
door open for his aunt to pass out, “ I 
hope that you won’t compel me to take 
extreme measures. I will allow you till 
prayer-time this evening to consider your 
decision, but I trust you will be able to 
give me a more favourable answer then.” 

Miss Grimshaw affected not to hear, 
and swept out of the room without 
making any reply. Her dominant feeling 
was one of resentment, but with the 
resentment was mingled a vague sense of 
apprehension, based on her knowledge 
of her nephew’s character. For Arthur 
Penny had always been the enfant terrible 
of the family. In the nursery he had 








been preternaturally mischievous, but his 
mischief had always been directed toward 
an object, and had been of the quiet, 
persistent kind which does not allow 
itself to be nipped in the bud. His 
frequent punishments he took _philo- 
sophically, with a certain air of amuse- 
ment and a total absence of any sense 
of shame, which baffled his nurses and 
his parents, At school he was unconven- 
tional, and, though generally popular, 
he was considered something of a freak. 
He adopted bizarre theories, and carried 
them out with a seriousness which made 
it impossible for the onlooker to say 
whether he was acting in earnest or in 
fun. Monkey-Penny was the nickname 
which had clung to him at school and 
followed him to the ’Varsity, where his 
curious combination of lightheartedness 
and obstinacy, fun and seriousness, made 
him as great a puzzle to his tutor as he 
had been to his masters. With his aunt 
he had always lived in a state of war, 
which had been conducted under the 
forms of peace; and, in their many 
skirmishes, Miss Grimshaw had _ not 
always come off victorious. For the 
direct and masterful methods of dealing 
with mankind which made her a power 
in the land, failed signally when they 
were applied to her nephew, and her 
most telling blows rebounded harmlessly 
off his armour of indiarubber. “There 
is nothing in Arthur that you can appeal 
to,” she had complained to his mother ; 
and it was this elusiveness in her nephew, 
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combined with his impish perseverance, 
which gave her a momentary feeling of 
uneasiness when he alluded darkly to 
“extreme measures.” Fear, however, was 
a weakness which Miss Grimshaw did not 
permit herself, and she banished the 
thought resolutely from her mind. 

At dinner the topic was not renewed, 
and the conversation turned mainly on 
family matters, Miss Grimshaw having 
many pertinent criticisms to offer on the 
general behaviour of her relations. After 
dinner the aunt withdrew to the library 
to finish her voluminous correspondence, 
and she did not appear again in the 
drawing-room until at half-past nine the bell 
rang for prayers. As they passed into the 
dining-room, Arthur Penny said to his 
aunt in the most casual manner, “ By the 
way, I hope that you have accepted the 
inevitable and that I may put you down 
for £80?” 

“You have already had my answer,” 
replied Miss Grimshaw; and nothing 
more was said. 

When Mr. Biggs the florid butler, the 
cook, and the two maids had taken their 
places, Miss Grimshaw opened the heavy 
Bible and announced, “ ‘The thirty-third 
Psalm”; but, before she could proceed, 
Arthur Penny rose from his chair, and, 
thrusting his hands defiantly into his 
pockets, exclaimed, “What about gym- 
nasiums for boys’ clubs ?” 

There was a gasp of amazement from 
the servants’ bench, and Miss Grimshaw’s 
face turned to an angry white. She glared 
fiercely at her nephew for a moment, and 
then repeated in a tone of stern authority, 
“The thirty-third Psalm.” 

But Penny, who had remained standing, 
met the challenge with a renewal of his 
cry, “ What about gymnasiums for boys’ 
clubs? ” 

‘There was a pause of strained suspense, 
during which the kitchen-maid began to 
titter hysterically ; and then Miss Grim- 
shaw, whose colour had changed from 
white to purple, turned upon her nephew 
and said: “Sir, your conduct is neither 
that of a gentleman nor a Christian. 
Leave the room, and leave my house.” 

“What about gymnasiums for boys’ 
clubs?” replied [Tenny, with a_ bland 
smile. 

Miss Grimshaw gazed at her nephew 
with her mouth open, in speechless indig- 
nation. Then, collecting herself with an 
effort, she said, “Mr. Biggs, take that— 


that boy out of the room, and turn him 
into the street.” 

“If Mr. Biggs lays a hand on me,” said 
Penny tranquilly, “I shall cling to the chair 
and scream.” 

“ Biggs, do your duty,” said Miss 
Grimshaw. 

But Mr. Biggs, who was fat and ple- 
thoric and unused to violent exertion, 
eyed the culprit with a look of comic 
dismay. He did indeed rise from his 
seat, but, instead of advancing to the 
attack, he edged towards the door. 

‘‘What about gymnasiums for boys’ 
clubs?” repeated Penny. 

Miss Grimshaw felt a strong desire to 
rush at the offender and drag him out 
by the hair: she controlled the impulse, 
however, by an effort, and said, “ Fanny, 
stop giggling, if you please. ‘There will 
be no prayers to-night. But as for you, 
Arthur Penny, if you haven’t cleared out 
of my house, bag and baggage, by eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning, I shall call in 
the police. Henceforth we are strangers 
to one another.” And, with these words, 
she swept out of the room. ‘The servants 
followed their mistress, and Penny, light- 
ing a candle at the hall table, went upstairs 
to bed with the contented air of a man 
who has done his duty. 

At an early hour next morning he was 
up and dressed, and, summoning the 
butler, he handed him a letter marked 
Urgent. “See that your mistress has 
this,” he said, ‘fas soon as she wakes up. 
And now whistle me a cab.” 

The cab was fetched and Arthur Penny 
drove away. An hour later his aunt was 
vindictively crumpling up the letter that 
he had left for her edification. It ran as 
follows : 


MY DEAR AUNT,— 

By the time this meets your eye, I 
shali have ceased to be your guest. Perhaps 
you will think poorly of me for evacuating 
so tamely ; it is certainly bad strategy to 
abandon a strong position without a blow ; 
but let me hasten to reassure you on one 
point—it is not fear of the police that drives 
me from your house. For man-made law 
I have, like yourself, the utmost contempt. 
Every cause, as you say, must have its 
martyrs, and a dash of heroism seems to 
be hereditary in our family. But I can think 
of no precedent for staying, and, in the life- 
and-death struggle in which we are engaged, 
I wish scrupulously to observe the laws of 
the game. When I have succeeded in 
forcing an entrance, I shall not be so easily 
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dislodged. You will hear from me again 
shortly in one of the orthodox ways. Gym- 
nasiums for boys’ clubs ! : 
Your affectionate nephew, 
A. PENNY. 

Penny was as good as his word. At 
nine o’clock he reappeared on the door- 
step of No. 12, Salisbury Square, armed 
with a ptece of chalk and a steel chain. 
With the chalk he inscribed the legend, 
“Gymnasiums for boys’ clubs,” in large 
letters on the front door, and then pro- 
ceeded to ring the bell and ply the 
knocker with great vigour. After a short 
interval the dining-room window was 
opened, and Mr. Biggs’ head appeared 
cautiously in the opening. 

“Hullo, Biggs,” said Penny, “is that 
you? ‘Tell Miss Grimshaw that I wish to 
speak to her.” 

“Miss Grimshaw,” said the butler 
slowly, “is at the present moment taking 
her bath, and she has given orders that 
you was not to be admitted on any 
account. I beg to express the ’ope that 
you will go away now without giving any 
more trouble ; the ’ole thing has upset us 
all terribly.” 

“Sorry, Biggs,” said the young man 
gaily, ‘‘ but it’s all part of the game. ‘Tell 


my aunt that I shall stay here and ring 
till she sends me down a cheque for £80, 
or else consents to see me.” And, suiting 
the action to the word, he rang another 
fandango on the bell. 

Meanwhile these unusual proceedings 
had attracted to the spot a small group of 
idlers, who watched the performance with 
growing amusement. As their numbers 
continued to swell, Penny, after attaching 
himself firmly to the rails by means of his 
steel chain, swung round and delivered 
a short oration on behalf of boys’ clubs 
in general and gymnasiums in particular, 
He dwelt upon the duty of the rich to 
give largely towards the social betterment 
of the poor, and explained that he had an 
aunt living in that house who owed him 
£80, which he was determined to get. In 
conclusion, he invited all those present to 
contribute to the good cause. 

Some half-dozen coppers came from 
the amused spectators in response to 
this appeal, and Penny was just dropping 
them into his pocket when the inevitable 
policeman appeared. Miss Grimshaw 
was well known to the force, and as it 
dawned upon the burly constable that 
the redoubtable suffragette was being in 
some way hoist with her own petard, 





“A short oration on behalf of boys’ clubs.” 
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his face expanded into a broad grin. 
He watched the entertainment for some 
time in amused silence, but, feeling at 
last that it was time to interfere, he 
pushed his way through the crowd and 
said : 

“Come, come, young man, you’ve had 
your bit of fun; better go away now 
before any harm comes of it.” . 

‘* But she’s my own aunt,” said Penny, 
‘and she refuses to see me. Surely | 
have a legal right to see my own aunt?” 

‘Not if she doesn’t want to see you,” 
replied the constable. 

“But I’m doing nothing that she 
disapproves of,” said Penny; ‘‘ why, it’s 


For sole reply Miss Grimshaw slammed 
down the window and disappeared. 

Shortly before half-past two, the hour 
at which his aunt usually drove out 
either for exercise or on business, Penny 
reappeared in the Square at the head of 
half a dozen ragged but determined 
urchins, who had been specially selected 
from amongst the most adventurous 
spirits at the Club. This was the 
deputation. ‘Their leader had intended 
that they should march under an im- 
posing banner with the motto, “ Gym- 
nasiums for Boys’ Clubs.” However, 
when the moment came for starting, the 
preparations were still incomplete and 





“The small procession started.” 


her own idea! Go in and ask her, and 
she will tell you that she fully approves 
of the steps I am taking to obtain an 
interview with her; she said so _ last 
night.” 

At this moment Miss Grimshaw her- 
self, scarlet with vexation, appeared at 
the open window. 

““Take that man away,” she cried, 
addressing herself to the policeman. 
“It’s a disgrace to any civilised country 
that such things should be allowed.” 

“You hear what the lady says?” 


remarked the constable. 

“Tl go,” said Penny, turning to his 
aunt, ‘“‘if you'll consent to receive a 
deputation from the Club.” 


the idea had to be abandoned. Hand- 
flags and whistles were doled out instead, 
and, when the small procession entered 
the usually quiet square, with Union 
Jacks fluttering and whistles blowing a 
strident blast, it drew all eyes to the 
windows. 

Miss Grimshaw’s carriage was waiting 
outside her house, and Miss Grim- 
shaw herself had just come out on to 
the steps, accompanied by two of her 
friends, both well-known champions in 
the cause of women’s rights, when Penny, 
catching sight of her, advanced at the 
double with his ragged squadron. The 
smile which had been playing on the 
lady’s lips as she talked to her companions 
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faded suddenly away, and her face 
assumed an expression which closely 
resembled dismay. For an instant she 
paused irresolute; then, pushing her 
companions hastily forward, she jumped 
into the open landau. At the same 
moment Penny rushed up and exclaimed 
breathlessly, ‘‘’This is the deputation . 
Aunt... I hope you won't .. . refuse 
to see it,” while Miss Grimshaw’s com- 
panions eyed each other in silent astonish- 
ment. 

“T don’t know who you are,” said 
Miss Grimshaw, ‘‘and I refuse to have 
anything more to do with you. Drive 
away, John.” 

“Then jump into the carriage, boys,” 
cried Penny to his followers ; and doubt- 
less the young rascals would have obeyed 
the command if the coachman had not 
suddenly whipped up his horses and 
driven off at a rattling pace. The de- 
putation followed in hot pursuit, and two 
f the fleetest managed to hang on for 
a while behind; and thus, amidst cat- 
calls and shouts of “ Gymnysium, Gym- 
nysium!” Miss Grimshaw made one of 
the most sensational exits of her career. 

For the whole of the next week the 
poor lady lived a hunted and a harassed 
life. Her bell was seldom idle, and her 
nephew was tireless in his efforts to force 
an entry into the house. Once, disguised 
as a woman, he was within an ace of 
succeeding. Doors had to be kept per- 
manently locked, and the most intimate 
friends had to be reconnoitred and cross- 
questioned before they could be admitted. 
Regularly each day a deputation clam- 
oured for admittance, and, whenever Miss 
Grimshaw appeared outside her own 
gates, her ears were sure to be assailed 
by the monotonous cry of “ What about 
gymnasiums for boys’ clubs?” The 
small boys of the neighbourhood took 
up the cry, without in the least knowing 
what it meant, and shouted “Gymnysium” 
as they passed the house.. Worst of all, 
Miss Grimshaw was obliged to enter into 
long explanations with her friends and 
acquaintances, who were naturally puzzled 
by the difficulty they experienced in 
gaining admission; and the necessity of 
explaining was almost more galling than 
the persecution itself. She suffered in 
silence for a week, and, at the end of that 
time, she effected a secret flight. 

Penny suspected at first that the drawn 
blinds and closed shutters were only a 
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ruse, and he continued to pay his daily 
attention to the empty house. When, 
at last, he convinced himself that the 
bird had really flown, he scratched his 
head thoughtfully, and, sitting down to his 
writing-table, penned the following letter : 


My DEAR AUNT,— 


I am truly sorry if I have been the 
cause of your sudden and unexpected re- 
treat, but, as you know by personal experi- 
ence, public duty comes before private 
consideration. I have followed out your 
system with a faith which cannot fail to 
be gratifying to you, but I must confess 
that my faith is so far shaken that I am 
prepared to deduct another £30 from my 
assessment and to compromise for £50. 

I am bound to confess, however, that I 
have found the system more stimulating and 
exciting than I had expected, and I begin 
to understand the fascination that it exer- 
cises over yourself and your friends. I 
presume that you will not return to Salis- 
bury Square till I am safely back at college. 
I shall spend the term in perfecting my 
tactics and in winning over recruits to the 
good cause, Next Vac. with a larger body 
of supporters I shall hope to conduct the 
campaign to a successful issue. 


This letter was directed to Salisbury 
Square, “ to be forwarded,” and it reached 
Miss Grimshaw duly at Cannes, whither 
she had gone to recuperate. 

Miss Grimshaw was not a lady who 
ever acknowledged defeat, but she had 
the not uncommon gift of being able to 
conceal from herself that she had been 
defeated. After several days of moody 
and exasperating reflection she took a 
pen and replied to the following effect : 


DEAR ARTHUR,— 


Your letter is of a piece with the rest 
of your conduct, and I regret that it has 
driven me to take the extreme course of 
cutting you entirely out of my will. As, 
however, you are my sister’s son, and I 
have always felt very strongly the ties of 
family, I am sending you a cheque for £50. 
What you do with it is a matter of complete 
indifference to me. It is all that you will 
ever get from me, and I give it now only 
on the condition that henceforth. we remain 
entire strangers to one another. I am sorry 
to have to say so, but your presence has 
become perfectly odious to me, and you 
have entirely forfeited all claim to my 
sympathy, 

Your Aunt, 
L. GRIMSHAW. 
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General view of the Franceschini library in Florence. 
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HO would believe that in the 
very heart of Florence, Florence 
the much exploited, much 

bewritten, there still exists an unworked 
mine? And yet such is the case. Close 
to the Bargello, once the home of the 
Podesta—that official set over a turbulent 
city to hold her in check—now the 
National Museum of the town, and in 
the street named after the Imperial 
faction, the Ghibellines, where once lived 
Michael Angelo, stands a characteristic 
Florentine palace: a palace, too, into 
which some centuries ago were incor- 
porated the houses of those princes 
among Florentine chroniclers, the brothers 
Villani. As in the days of the city’s 
municipal grandeur, so again now, the 
ground floors of such palaces are occupied 
by shops, though in these degenerate 
days no longer the shop or storehouse 
of its patrician owner, as in the good old 
days when men lived with their families 
above their business. For then none 
were ashamed to be in trade. Indeed, to 
be idle was a reproach, a state of mind 
the Socialists would or will revive. The 
shop I speak of extends below the Palazzo 
Borghesi. Its vast size, of which our next 
illustration gives but a faint idea, reminds 
one of the King’s Library in the British 
Museum with its fine proportions. Nay, 
its height probably exceeds that, for the 


Florentine palace builders were never 
niggards of space. ‘This vast, finely 
vaulted hall was even enlarged and 


decorated some while ago to entertain 
therein, with fit patrician splendour, the 
Emperor Leopold of Austria, the enemy 
and oppressor of the enslaved Italian 
people. Its eight wide, noble, high 
windows are now the alluring show-win- 
dows of a shop. 

But what a shop! For years it formed 
One of the city’s curiosities for the in- 
itiated, for every one did not know of its 
existence, and Baedeker named it not. 
Here lived an eccentric old man, a book- 


worm and a book-buyer, also a bookseller 
of sorts, though his methods were peculiar, 
as I shall show anon. He bought every- 
thing that was brought to his place 
indiscriminately, good stuff and rubbish. 
He knew little and cared less about 
quality. It was quantity that seemed to 
attract him. He was a_ bibliomaniac 
rather than a bibliophile, who had begun 
his career with twenty francs as capital, 
and a barrow under the Uffizi loggie as a 
shop. He was an autodidact by necessity. 
In the course of years, by constant reading, 
he acquired much queer, disjointed -in- 
formation, incited to study not so much 
by the books he trafficked in as by the 
circumstance that first his barrow and 
later his shop became the daily meeting- 
place of a group of Italian professors and 
literary men, after the quaint Italian 
fashion that makes some special pharmacy, 
barber’s saloon or shop in each city the 
unofficial home of a species of literary 
academy. ‘These men also helped to put 
libraries into Franceschini’s way, for they 
often heard of old families in financial 
straits who needed to part with their 
intellectual patrimony. 

Thus the barrow had to be replaced by 
a permanent shop, and here he piled his 
purchases on the shelves till they were 
laden to breaking-point. Then he filled 
the floor. When that was. so crowded 
that it was scarce possible to move, he 
flung his wares into a dark room some 
twenty feet high and fifteen feet wide. 
When that was filled also to overflowing, 
he began on the next, and so on and on, 
till the place threatened to hold no more. 
He rarely investigated his cargo, indeed 
his bibliographic knowledge was limited. 
Still, he had a queer sort of sixth sense, 
a kind of instinct that made him recog- 
nise that certain MSS. and documents 
had a local value, and these he invariably 
presented, in the most disinterested fashion, 
to the Public Library of Florence, or to 
some local institution to which they 
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referred. For this man was an upright, 
unselfish idealist, no money-grabber, 
and in reality no tradesman. He bought 
and bought and stored and _ stored 
rather with a view to the future than 
to his own present; for he thought in 
this wise to furnish his children with a 
patrimony that should repay them a 
hundred-fold. His own needs and re- 
quirements, like those of so many Italians, 
were modest to a degree. Certain books, 
by no means the most valuable really, he 
would put aside on a shelf as something 
quite precious, and these he would rarely 
part with. Customers usually found him 
reading or writing. When asked if he 
had such or such a book, he would reply, 
*“*T do not know; look around,” and go 
on with his occupation. If you found a 
thing you wanted, generally not the work 
asked for, and approached him to inquire 
the cost, the almost invariable answer was, 
“ Half the price marked on the fly-leaf.” 
This original's name was Pietro Frances- 
chini. ‘lo name those who frequented 
his establishment would be to mention, not 
only all the best names of modern in- 
tellectual Italy, but also those of other 
lands. Thus, Carducci was a close friend, 
Gladstone a frequent visitor when in 
Florence, and a constant correspondent 
and customer. Correspondents and cus- 
tomers too were the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh and the Princess Alice of England. 
It is asserted that even Queen Victoria 
found her way in here incognito to see 
this original in his original surroundings. 
Poor Franceschini was not quite lucky 
with his family. His cultured daughter, 
a bit of a real bibliographer, broke down 
in health, and could not continue as his 
assistant. His son, trained to be an 
electrical engineer, did not share his 
father’s tastes. When the father died, 
some eighteen months ago, the son be- 
came the heir to the congested book 
store. He knew nothing and cared less 
about books, but for a while they served 
his turn, as whenever he wanted money 
he obtained it by selling some book for 
its weight in paper. In this way he 
disposed of many of the folios as 
the heaviest, and got rid of over one 
thousand quintali of books, possibly of 
immense value. Then it occurred to 
him to sell the whole concern. But— 
who would buy it? The local book- 
sellers were shy. No one knew or could 
discover in that congested dense pile 
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whether the stock as a whole was of 
value or valueless. They did not dare. 
The Italians are never speculative. It 
so happened that at this critical moment 
Voynich, the well-known bibliographer 
and authority on early books, found him- 
self in Florence. It was Va Banque, 
as the gamesters say. He knew it, but 
some instinct told him that it was worth 
putting his luck to the proof. He made 
a sporting offer to the son, and the strange 
old mine of learning changed hands. 

Thereupon, with the help of capable 
and disinterested friends, began months 
of patient spade-work, of sifting and 
sorting, of digging, delving, and diving 
into the dark, dusty depths of the ag- 
glomeration of years. But what finds 
came to light! And even now, though 
a rough sort of order has been intro- 
duced, there are still two uninvestigated 
quarries choke-full and virgin. Of the 
opening to one of these caverns we print 
an illustration in our text, though the 
photograph can give no idea of the solid 
wall of matter hidden in this cave, that 
is eight yards long and five wide, also at 
least twenty-three feet high : just one block 
of old and modern stuff, all unexplored. 

To return to the finds. ‘To begin with, 
a number of most valuable English books 
have been excavated, largely first editions 
of English poets. Before the present 
régime a customer poking around on 
his own account, in the careless manner 
permitted by Franceschini, brought out 
a first edition of Tennyson, which he 
bought for 3d. and resold in London 
for £11. Another bought for £1 a 
Foligno Dante worth £600. There have 
now been unearthed first editions of Sir 
Walter Scott, of Keats, of Charles Lamb, 
indeed, of most of the great writers of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
and who knows what others are still 
hidden in the dense unexplored packs? 
300ks have come out illustrated by that 
famous artist Rowlandson, not to speak 
of stacks of scarce and early important 
works and tracts. 

You may wonder how English books 
came into Franceschini’s hands. Well, 
there is no place like Italy, and especially 
‘Tuscany and Florence, for picking up 
English curiosities of all kinds—pictures, 
prints, furniture, and what not beside. 
‘The reason is that many English settled 
here formerly, some of them waifs 
and strays, elderly people or single, with- 
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out families. When they came to die 
their heirs at home never thought it worth 
the cost and trouble to pack and transport 
their household belongings back to Eng- 
land. So they’sold these off by auction, 


pamphlets, MSS. in every known and 
unknown tongue are being disinterred 
daily by the indefatigable miners. What 
has been coming to the surface of late are 
scarce and important American pamphlets, 

















Outside of the Borghese Palace with the Bargello Tower and Badia Church at end of street. 


and the Lares and Penates got dispersed. 
Their books usually wandered into Fran- 
ceschini’s shop. 

But it is by no means only English 
treasures that are stored here. Books, 


Indeed, much light is being thus in- 
cidentally thrown on early American 
history. It is perhaps right and proper 
that this should occur in Florence, the 
birthplace of Amerigo Vespucci, he who 
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fitted out a third fleet for Columbus, and 
thus accidentally gave his name to two 
continents. Particularly fascinating is a 
map of America earlier in date than that 
of Bellero, of which Winsor, in his “ History 
of America,” the best authority on the 
subject, says, “ Europe at that period got 
iis ideas of the great South American 
continent largely from two maps. One 
of these was the Bellero map, which first 
appeared in Antwerp in 1554.” Now the 
map to be seen at the sign of the Cat and 
the Mouse must have been made before 
1540, because itis inscribed with the arms 
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the tract on the “Great Importance of 
Great Breton,” printed in London in 1746, 
containing a map of Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton—a beautiful copy, very rare, 
and consequently of great value. ‘I'his 
map, unrecorded and unknown, contains 
many names of places not to be found 
elsewhere. 

I referred above to the emblem of the 
shop. ‘This was reproduced after the device 
of the family of Sessa, famous Venetian 
printers of the end of the fifteenth and 
the whole of the sixteenth centuries. 
Each generation of Sessa modified this 


Sri 





Pi. 
dott 


An old Italian announcement of marriage, circulated among friends. 


of Charles V. Also it is known that 
Bellero, who died in 1595, made no map 
before 1554. Americans, too, will rejoice 
over the large-paper copy of the first 
edition of the *f Buccaniers of America,” 
dated 1684, an historical copy, for it be- 
longed to John Montresor, navigator. 
Indeed, of many things revealed by a 
visit to this library none is more strange 
to the common or garden person than the 
fact here impressed upon us that America 
was by no means the ¢erra incognita before 
the days of Columbus that our school- 
books led us to suppose. 

Another curio for American visitors is 





device a little : some increased the size of 
the cat, some that of the mouse, some 
their respective relations to one another, 
that seemed in the end to grow quite 
friendly. The one ultimately adopted 
by Mr. Voynich is that which apper- 
tained to Giovanni Antonio Sessa. ‘‘ Mr. 
Voynich is the Cat and the Mouse 
is the customer,” say frivolous visitors 
laughingly. But perhaps a truer version 
of the case, one which has certainly been 
exemplified by my friends, would be to 
regard the cat as the customer and the suc- 
culent mouse as his find in the library. 

It certainly requires a person of great 














acumen, knowledge, 
and judgment to find 
a way amid this Babel 
of languages and 
books, which to the 
casual observer seems 
confusion worse con- 
founded and a hope- 
less task to put order 
into this chaos. All 
day long able pens 
and expert eyes are 
busy cataloguing, 
classifying, collating, 
arranging. And yet 
the surface is only 
scratched. The help 
of outsiders is not 
despised, and many a 
book enthusiast, pro- 
tected by a large hol- 
land overall, candle 
in hand, has delved 
into the dim, dusty caverns, bringing up 
in several instances real treasures, such 
as a book that had belonged to King 
Charles II. and still bearing on its cover 
the Royal coat of arms. Daily there are 
thrown up fine editions of the classics, 
black-letter press books with woodcuts, 
Aldus and Elzevirs, old travel tomes with 
quaint mapsand illustrations, books dressed 
in sumptuous Venetian or Florentine 
bindings, or bound in vellum or in 
morocco, stamped with golden arabesques, 
books to 
some of 
which -ap- 
plies the 
saying 
that “fine 
feathers 
make fine 
birds,” for 
often their 
outside is 
the only 
valuable 


thingabout 
them. 
3ut to 


the biblio- 
grapher 
even rub- 
bish may 
become 
valuable if 
there only 
be enough (Back.) 





A rare old Venetian binding. 





jwo old Florentine playing-cards found in the backs of old bindings. 
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of it—which sounds 
a paradox, but is not. 
For example, old 
Franceschini, who 
bought everything 
that came in his way, 
found himself with 
literally thousands of 
pamphlets on_his 
hands, pamphlets of 
every sort and kind 
and character, ‘hese 
he bound pell-mell, 
anyhow, without 
rhyme or order or 
reason. It now proves 
that some of these 
are very early scien- 
tific treatises, some 
rare tracts printed in 
a small number of 
copies in out-of-the- 
way places, in the 
distracting method still practised in Italy, 
where valuable information is constantly 
buried in ephemeral publications printed 
in the most unlikely spots. ‘This so-called 
rubbish, from the collector’s point of 
view, the scientific point of view, ceases 
to be rubbish, thanks to such a mass 
from which pearls of knowledge can be 
exhumed. 

It is the need for all this proper 
classifying and ordering, which is_ of 
necessity slow work, that accounts for 
the few 
empty 
shelves 
that our 
illustration 
shows. It 
has been 
a labour 
of Her- 
cules to 
ciear 
them, as 
hae oc 
fresh 
labour to 
fill them 
again 
as they 
should be 
filled. 

A. suffi- 
cient order 
has already 
(Front.) entered 
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into this chaos to allow one room to 
contain two cases under glass, where 
are stored the treasures of treasures. 
That there should be fine Dantes and 
Petrarchs goes without saying, as well 
as early Florentine and Venetian books 
with rare woodcuts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, books whose bindings 
tell that they belonged to kings and 
popes ; also a very full collection of early 
Italian plays of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, revealing whence many 
an early English dramatist derived his 
inspiration, not the least of whom was 
Shakespeare. 

A curio are two copies of the first 
edition of Lorenzo di Medici’s poems, 
“ Poesie Volgari,” that do not correspond, 
as in one copy sixteen pages have been 
compressed into eight, in order to ex- 
purgate some passages that were doubtless 


judged obscene or sacrilegious, who 
knows by whom?—perchance by the 


Medici Pope, Leo X. Cheek by jowl are 
two Florentine Chronicles indited respec- 
tively by Aretino and Poggio, interesting 
to English visitors, as from this type 
William Morris copied his type for the 
Kelmscott Press. Another rare specimen 
of binding covers a Spanish book of no 
value, but ornamented on its cover by 
no less an artist than the great Goya. 
It is known that Goya would quite occa- 
sionally thus decorate some book-cover, 
intended by him as a present to a 
friend. When first discovered, the book 
was dirty and shabby to a degree, but 
careful cleaning brought to light this 
design of two lovers in a garden beside 
a fountain. Doubtless it was a wedding 
gift. 

It may be said that rarities can be 
found in all the best antiquarians’ shops. 
But Franceschini’s had one most unusual 
feature, and that is that in great proportion 
the books are uncut and in their original 


bindings. What that means I will show 
presently. The noble Italian families 


who sold to the queer little bibliomaniac 
had mostly had the books in their 
possession since their issue, but preserved 
them clean and often untouched and 
unread. Many of them are mere rubbish 
as literature, and as rubbish Franceschini 
neglected them. Not so the present 
owner. He knew that when a book is 
bound in vellum it may hide in its heart 
unsuspected treasures. Hence it was 
reserved for him to make the quaintest 
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and most valuable discoveries in the 
backs of the old bindings. Voynich 


never discards a book till he has stripped 
it of its cover. Here often the most 
priceless finds are made—a fact few even 
among book lovers know. For in the 
days before commercial cardboard was 
known, to stiffen the backs and sides of 
a book everything that was available was 
used. and pasted together to make a 
compact mass. Hence the binder 
packed in much then held mere waste 
stuff, matter now often worth its weight in 
45 notes. Here are found incunabili, 
scraps of MSS., early prints, pages torn 
from monastic account-books giving an 
idea of the changed value of provisions 
and agricultural produce, MS. music, 
sonnets and odes indited to long-ago- 
dead and forgotten beauties. According 
to Mr. Voynich, all old vellum bindings 
that suggest suspicions of containing 
interesting matter should be soaked for 
some hours in a basin of water and next 
day most carefully unfolded, an operation 
requiring much nicety and dexterity. So 
far, some most interesting rarities have 
been thus found, and others may be 
revealed at any moment. 

In many a European museum, carefully 
preserved under glass, may be seen three 
or perhaps four old playing-cards dating 
from the Medici era. One of the Cat 
and Mouse bindings has brought to light 
a uniform pack of no fewer than forty-two. 
Each card is exquisitely drawn, and each 
is different in design. ‘Their date has 
not yet been determined, but it would 
seem to be prior to Lorenzo’s reign. ‘The 
backs, ornamented with the Medici coat 
of arms, are covered and enclosed in 
paper, for in those pre-cardboard days 
it was needful to resort to this device to 
give them stability. A few more cards, 
of a different pack, and an even earlier 
date, have just been unsoaked from the 
heart of another vellum-bound book. By 
kind permission we reproduce one of 
these in obverse and reverse. Rare, too, 
is the most recent find—a number of 
seventeenth - century invitation cards 
issued by the great Florentine nobles, 
most of whose names still survive in the 
city, asking their friends to weddings or 
other great domestic ceremonies. One 
of these is issued by the noble Strozzi 
family, inviting their acquaintances to be 
present at the consecration of a daughter 
of the house asa nun. How quaint the 
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wording, how charming the arabesque 
decorations our illustrations reveal! What scratching of the surface! Verily this 


























and customs ! 





Glimose of the dark room, full of unsorted books and pamphlets. 


light, too, is shed on domestic mannets dark cavern in the Via Ghibellina is 


gold mine indeed. 
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And to think that all this is but the 
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“Then he was in the soldiers’ gripe, and, yelling mad reviling at her, was dragged away.” 
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VI.—AN ANGEL OF REVOLUTION. 
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in a storm of new ideas. Strange 

gospels of men’s rights to the next 
world and their duties in this clashed 
like thunder and dazed weak heads. For 
the power of the storm there was need 
enough. ‘The most of Englishmen were 
bound like slaves to lord and land. Even 
if Piers Plowman were free, the law 
forbade him more than threepence for 
his day’s labour, and if he were 
stubborn for a higher wage made him 
outlaw, whom any gentle might send down 
to death. Wise souls strode out to wield 
the lightnings of revolution, It is ever a 
position of splendour. 

Captain John Craddock came to his 
house on London Bridge with content. 
He loved the ordered days, the still 
home, and the gay, comfortable wife that 
he kept. ‘ All the havens, from Gootlond 
to the Cape of Fynystere,” had taken 
their toll of his youth. Now other men 
plied in his barks and he counted the 
gain. But the roar of the flood tide as 
it broke upon the narrow arches of the 
bridge came to him, and he stayed on 
his threshold drinking delight of the 
sound. 

He was a sturdy figure, substantial in 
prosperous maturity, bearded and brown, 
and his skin was clear, his eyes gleamed 
bright as’ a boy’s. He had wasted no 
gold on his frieze cap, his gown of coarse 
cloth, or his worsted stockings, but all 
were precisely neat. His hall matched 
him well. Clean rushes strewed. the floor, 
the wainscot gleamed, the oak table was 
white; the benches were stalwart, and the 
two chairs of massive comfort, but there 
was nothing else. He stood by his hearth, 
smiling satisfaction. A woman came, 
lithe as he was solid, and eager as he 
was sedate. She too was neat enough, 
with her dark hair bound in a silver caul, 
with grey gown that clung to all her form 
like a woven skin, Over her heart was 


|’ all befell five hundred years ago, 
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a great knot of scarlet ribands. Her 
pale face, grave and earnest to sternness, 
was strangely wedded to the passionate 
light in her eyes. She saw him, and 
came. One arm claimed her sturdily, 
and he kissed her, . “ Dear heart!” she 
whispered, resting on him. 

He patted her shoulder in complacent 
approval and put her aside. 

“ Ay, thy need is dinner,” she laughed, 
and rustled out. 

Something of contempt in her tone 
surprised Captain Craddock, who could 
see no cause for it.’ But he was not a 
man to plague himself with fancies. 

What disturbed him next was no fancy, 
but a tune. While she spread white 
linen at the top of the table—a fashion 
condemned by Captain Craddock as new, 
foreign and luxurious—she was humming. 
Captain Craddock grunted. ‘That made 
her louder : 


John the Miller hath yground small, small,small. 
The Kynge’s son of heaven shall pay for all. 
Be ye ware or ye be wo, 

Know your friend from your foe. 

Have enough and cry ‘* Ho!” 


And do well—— 


‘What rattle is this ?” growled Captain 
Craddock. 

“It is a rhyme,” said his wife, and 
went on with it. 

“Marry, ’tis no reason, for certain. 
Where did your lips find it ?” 

She faced him with challenging eyes 
and a smile that mocked. ‘“ ‘There are 
a thousand lips ready to teach me.” 

** Ay, but that is my business.” 

“* Why, do it, then, prithee.. What hast 
thou ever taught me?” 

“T taught thee to kiss. All else that 
a woman should know thou hadst ready 
for me. Why wilt mar it with the pesti- 
lent madness of these levellers ?” 

“ The Christ was called mad.” 

“And then He rose from the dead, 
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Let John Ball or Gamelyn Gaveston do 
the like, and I will say thou hast not 
blasphemed.” 

She flushed. 
and man ?” 

“JT will be judge of mine own wife,” 
said Captain Craddock. ‘ And when she 
gives herself to the knaves of the Great 
Society, I will tell her she is a fool.” 

She bit her lip, and was busy awhile 
about the table with nervous hands, 
Then she started back, her eyes aflame. 
** We are free, so no folk are slaves; we 
feed fat, so none go hungry; we keep 
our own, so none are despoiled. Oh, 
St. Mary, I had rather be the wretchedest 
villein that serves a vile lord, than that 
my heart should not beat for them. 
Thou—thou wouldst not dare right the 
slaves, lest thou shouldst wrong their 
lords. But Iam of the temper of Father 
John, and I would have every man peril 
what he hath to win a better world for 
all.” 

“Like the dog that snapped at the 
shadow,” said Captain Craddock. ‘ Well, 
put my dinner in my mouth, and see what 
I do with it.” 

She stared at him a moment, her face 
growing crimson before his easy laughter, 
then went out in a noise of wrath. The 
dinner—salmon from the nets at the 
bridge, chickens stewed with gallingale— 
came at speed, and the servants, crowding 
to their places below the salt, stole curious 
glances. She spent little labour on eating 
and less on talk. 

When the board was bare, and he 
ready for the wharf again, she was too 
busy with her linen coffer to give him a 
good-bye. He caught her up from her 
knees with a rough tenderness, and kissed 
her. 

** Thou art too sweet a wench to meddle 
with these men’s matters, good wife. 
Keep the lips for kissing.” It was she 
who drew away. 

Alone, she stood by a narrow window 
looking out over the gleaming river and 
the crowded masts of the Pool. 

“Am I not like him?” said a soft 
voice in her ear. 

She turned with a start. It was a man 
in the scarlet gown of a physician, travel- 
stained indeed, and threadbare, yet borne 
with dignity and grace. He bent and 
kissed her hands. A thin dark face of 


** Art thou judge of God 


large lips and mobile eyes smiled at her. 
“Gamelyn ! 


She was all crimson. Why 
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—why—how 
heart ?” 

“Souls that are kin need no words, 
Alison.” He laid his hand on_ her 
shoulder. “ Beyond this cramping body 
mine is ever with thine to comfort thee 
and crave thy comfort.” 

Her hand sought his a moment, but 
she looked out still over the river. 
“Thou art like a brother for me,” she 
said softly. 

“And thou nearer than sister. Ay, 
nearer far. Shrink not: I mean not 
what lustful blood means. The sages of 
old taught that the good God Omnipotent 
made some souls, which for their exercise 
unto perfection in the school of sorrow 
He divided asunder. And now each one 
of these, whatever bonds chafe it upon 
earth, when it finds its God-formed mate, 
yearns and yearns, and cannot be con- 
tent till they are one again. I have 
thought . . .” he broke off with a sigh. 
She, blushing, stole a swift glance. His 
hand was at his brow, his thin face drawn 
in pain. “What right have I to talk of 
my own yearnings, I who have vowed 
myself a sacrifice for the people ?” 

He felt her trembie. He heard her 
mutter, ‘“‘St. Mary help us!” ‘lhen she 
turned to him, smiling like a_ spring 
morning through tears. “ You make me 
want to kneel to you,” she said, and took 
his hands and kissed them. He caught 
them away with a cry, and started back. 
Then she laughed happily. ‘Tell me, 
tell me, how fares the work ?” 

The physician became mysterious. 
He looked all round him with keen 
contracting eyes, and gathered his gown. 
The display seemed no affectation, but 
naively natural to him. He drew her 
to the middle of the hall and spoke in a 
low voice. “The leaven works! the 
leaven works! Hob and ‘Straw are 
waking. By Christ’s soul, I am glad of 
this cruel poll-tax. Though it takes his 
last black bread out of Hob’s mouth, it 
whips him on to strike a shrewd blow. I 
am just come out of Kent, and ”—he 
looked cunning—“ and I think we may 
hear something of Kent anon. I have 
rung the bell, and there will be a goodly 
company at mass. Ay, the commons 
know they are men at last. They are 
coming to ask my lord why he wears his 
ermine while the wind whistles through 
their rags; why he hath his hall of 
wainscot and tapestry while in their 


dost thou read in my 




















hovels the beasts breed with them; why 
Adam’s seed should be slave to the seed 
of Adam : 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 


His face was ennobled. Plainly he 
held his gospel so wondrous new and 
great that oft telling would not stale it. 
‘The water of rhetoric made him drunk. 
His own breast was quivering as well as 
hers. He tossed back his dark hair with 
a wild, graceful gesture, and strode to 
and fro, his hands working nervously. 
“Marry, there comes a bloody accompt ! ” 
he cried. ‘For your lords and ladies 
what care I? Let their blood pay for 
the sweat of blood they have drunk. 
But Jack Trueman of the commons, that 
perils life for the right to live—ah, would 
that I might die for him!” His eyes were 
glistening with tears. He walked away 
to the window, fighting with himself... . 
When he turned he was calm and smiling. 
He saw a woman throbbing with pain 
and joy, like a mother proud of her son’s 
peril. He came to her, ho'ding out his 
hands. “Forgive me, Alison. Why 
should I draw thee into the peril of my 
war ?” 

Her hands clung to his, her lips were 
eager: “If I could have part—ah, if I 
might have part in thy toil! In truth, my 
heart goes with thee ; but that, that is no 
help.” 

He drew away. “Life is stern with us, 
my dear,” he said in a broken voice. 
Then he turned, flushed, and with flaming 
eyes: “ By St. Mary, thou wert fashioned 
for higher work than a sleek man’s serving- 
maid!” he cried, and sprang upon her. 
She was white and her eyes frightened. 
He let her go. “God help us both! I 
need thee,-I need thee, Alison,” he 
groaned, and dashed his hand across his 
eyes. She was swaying, her hands came 
to and fro, and she tried to look away 
from him. He came closer, making his 
eyes keen beneath a frowning brow. She 
grew still and looked at him, puzzled, 
fearful, like a child when its world is 
troublous and strange. He drew her to 
him, and she came, neither yielding nor 
denying. ‘The soul is not held by the 
bonds of man,” he said. Her head was 
bowe | upon her breast, and so he held her 
against him. He smiled content. . 


“Thou knowest at last,” he said softly, 
“Tt is well. 


There be perils closing upon 
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me, and soon all that is mortal of me 
may be loosed again into the four 
elements. Care not thou for that! What 
is the life of man but a gift to spend that 
others may live? But by St. Mary, I am 
glad of this hour. Soon or late thy soul 
homes with mine. Mine abides for thee 
in life, in death, alway.” 

She drew away from him, though he 
tried to stay her, and gazed at him with 
honest questioning eyes. He caressed 
her gently. “ No, no,” she said in a low 
voice. “Peril, sayest| thou? Tell me 
true.” 

Again he looked round suspiciously, 
then finding no matter for fear, drew a 
parchment from his bosom. She read 
this mystery : 

With right and with might. With skill 
and with will. Let might help right. Skill 
before will. Right before might. So goeth 
our milne aright. 

Amen and so forth. 
and iii. 


In Dartford xii score 


JACK TRUEMAN. 
Then there was another : 


Piers Plowman goes to his work, and 
Robin the robber is grounden small, small. 
John Nameless hath the castle in hold. 

God be with you from Rochester, where 
x hundred and mo. 

JOHN TREWMAN. 


And yet another : 


Look sharp you to onehead, as doth John 
Nameless in Canterbury, where lords swear 
faith unte him. 

Amen in God’s name, quod ii thousand. 

JACK TREWMAN. 


‘What does it mean ?” 

‘It means that the shires are marching 
on the towns, the commons upon their 
lords, the kingdom upon the king. Essex 
is up in arms. The men of Kent have 
mastered the castles and are homing 
upon London. It needs only chiefs of 
bold heart and cunning head, and Hob 
and Straw shall win of their lords good 
lusty livelihood.” 

** And thou—what art thou in this?” 

He drew her closer, his lips were 
touching her hair when they were alarmed. 
An old, substantial serving-woman came 
bustling into the hall with a determined 
noise. The two drew apart, and, as they 
glanced at her covertly, met the steady 
stare of little, knowing eyes. She 
established herself by the chest where 
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the pewter was kept, and began to go 
over its treasures. 

Gamelyn looked a question at Dame 
Alison, and she, who was pale with angry 
eyes, shook her head. ‘Why, I am 
tedious with my tales of healing,” said he 
aloud, “but prithee, if thou art ever in 
need let me stead thee.” 

She, less adroit, had no answer ready, 
but her hand clung to his. 

She turned from the shut door to hear 
the serving-woman humming one of 
the people’s songs : 


Covetise is holden wise, 
Lechery without ashame, 
Lechers red be without blame—— 


The words came again with unction. 

“What foulness is this?” cried Dame 
Alison, flushing. 

The old woman went on polishing her 
pewter. “ Foulness, quotha? Well, and 
if it be foulness, foul it is to meddle 
withal.” 

“Thou hast an old foul heart, Martha.” 
Her mistress turned away in disdain. 

‘Ay, ay,” the harsh old voice rose ; 
“foul am I, and too fair is my dainty 
doctor for any foulness. Marry, then, so 
be it. Give me the foul man who covets 
the body, not the devil who bids for 
the soul. A fair devil, a devil of maiden 
speech—Lord Christ deliver us !” 

Captain Craddock came home _ before 
dusk. Queer rumours were flaming 
through the city. William Walworth, the 
mayor, had been called to the Tower to 
advise with the boy King Richard and his 
Now portcullis was down and 
guards doubled at the gate. Captain 
Craddock saw the sleek alderman of 
Bridge, Walter Sybyle, setting a watch 


council. 


over the drawbridge that linked the 
arches with Southwark. One of the 


gapers told him that the men of Kent had 
sworn to burn London black as sea-coal, 
and draw and quarter the King. Captain 
Craddock had known a man swear to 
swallow the moon. In the hall he found 
the old woman still polishing pewter, and 
her little eyes twinkled at him. No wife 
came hurrying to his step or answered 
his call. He found her lying on their 
bed. “Why, sweetheart, aweary?” He 
knelt to kiss her. 

She puthim away. “I havea sickness. 
Do not trouble me. I have a sickness.” 
He shuffled about the room ill at ease, 
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proffering quaint remedies, till she begged 
him leave her in quiet. He went back to 
the hall and bade Martha go tend her 
mistress. 

The old woman rose grunting. ‘ Oh, 
aye, good wife must be watched—surely, 
must be watched.” 

Captain Craddock, pacing to and fro 
with downcast anxious eyes, saw a scrap 
of parchment on the floor, and taking it 
up read this : 


Tax hath troubled us all: 
Probat hoc mors tot validorum. 

The King thereof had small : 
Futt in manibus cupidorum. 


He knew the hand. There was no 
need to ask why Alison was distraught. 
A nauseous flood of suspicion choked 
him. 

That night Alison knew without word 
spoken that he had learnt of Gamelyn’s 


coming, and learnt to doubt her. She 
was consumed with a feverish anger. 


That he should dare suspect was a wicked 
wrong. It was haughty insolence to 
suspect and not challenge her. His 
cold, grave kindliness stung keenly. If 
he had but put his thought in words, she 
would have answered—she would have 
answered. ‘Tossing sleepless the hot 
night through, she made a_ score of 
vehement vindications: she proved the 
fault his, who lay still at her side, sleepless 
as she. 

The morning found Captain Craddock 
as silent as the dark, and soon there was 
other trouble than his own to concern 


him. ‘The rebels had come. ‘The men 
of Essex beset the wall at Aldgate. ‘The 
men of Kent were encamped upon 


Blackheath, and had sent messengers to 
demand that the king should come to 
them. Within the city walls the prentices 
were rushing to and fro, wild for the 
chance of a riot ; and vagrants and master- 
less men, runaway villeins and outlaws, 
who had stolen in by twos and threes 
the day before, were mustering on ‘Tower 
Hill like a disciplined army at its officers’ 
call. The rebels had friends within the 
town. 

The watchers on the bridge saw South- 
wark suburb swarming with a horde of 
rustics. Soon red flames leapt up to the 
summer sky. ‘The prisons of the Marshal- 
sea and King’s Bench were doomed. 
Nervous merchants and nervous nobles 
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thronged about Walter Sybyle, the alder- 
man of Bridge, and proffered him abundant 
aid. ‘‘ Corpus Domini,” quoth he, “ I will 
have none of any man but mine own 
men. The drawbridge is purely of my 
ward, and I will ward it as meseemeth 
good.” The men of substance looked at 
him askance, but there was a throng of 
the city rioters about him and no hope in 
force. 

“God give you wits,” Captain Craddock 
gruinbled. 

“ There is a good soul prays you better 
luck than his own, Master Sybyle,” said a 
keen voice. 

Captain Craddock saw close behind 
the alderman’s ear the scarlet gown of 
Gamelyn Gaveston. He opined the 
worst, and was not disappointed. 

The rebels speedily sent a message to 
the alderman saying that if they were not 
given entry to London, they would burn 
down all Southwark. He had no mind 
to give them so much trouble. He bade 
a man go and tell the mayor that there 
was nothing for it but to down draw- 
bridge; and before any answer could 
come, down the drawbridge went and 
the wild army of peasants surged over 
and into the town. Gamelyn Gaveston 
changed a knowing look and a handshake 
with some of them, and plunged into the 
throng, seeking Father John Ball and Wat 
Tyler. 

The citizens kept their heads. Mer- 
chants used to traffic all over Christendom, 
to dealing with the brigand baron of the 
Empire and the keen Lombard banker, the 
Venetian with his luxurious guile, the arro- 
gant prelate of the Rhine and the savage 
flock-masters of their own western shires, 
were not likely to be dazed by a crowd of 
peasantry. Halls were thrown open, wine 
casks broached, great joints grew savoury 
upon the spits. Hob and Straw, dazed 
by the mere mass of the town, the narrow 
lanes and swarming houses, found white 
plump hands clinging to their ragged 
sleeves, and stately gentlemen in gowns 
of silk and fur welcoming them as though 
they were very lords. Poor souls, whose 
only use of the graces of life had been 
a mud hovel and straw, with wooden 
platter and coarse brown pitcher, were 
welcomed to lofty halls where the rich 
stained light flashed on bright pewter, 
and the table was polished till it gleamed 
like a river. For the first time they had 
their fill of fresh meat, for the first time 
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hot red wine made their blood leap. 
Soon they were ready to swear them- 
selves true servants of the good citizens 
of London. 

But this was no pleasure to their 
leaders. They were not working for 
peace. Wild messengers ran from house 
to house crying that if Jack Trueman 
would be free, he must strike. ‘They 
must gather on ‘Tower Hill under the 
eyes of the King and teach him fear. 

Towards the evening of the next day 
Gamelyn Gaveston came along the bridge 
with triumphal escort of a little company 
of sunburnt, white-polled Kentish 
peasants who cheered him steadily. 
Substantial citizens shrank away to give 
him the wall, and he was all complacent 
dignity. At Captain Craddock’s door he 
halted and turned : “ Good fellows,” quoth 
he, ‘I thank you. Ye do me right noble 
honour, who need none save the honour 
of brother men. Ye have won for each 
a goodly boon this day. Look ye, how 
was it won? By a fair trust in honest 
guides, even as I, who am all for you. 
Even so do hereafter, and all shall be 
well. I thank you,” and he went in. 

Dame Alison sat at her spinning-wheel, 
and blushed and let hand and foot fall 
idle as she saw him. “Give me a king’s 
welcome, Alison,” he cried, “ for we have 
conquered a king to-day,” and he did 
not wait for a question but swept on with 
the story. ‘Methinks our boy King knows 
now what it is to tremble and cower for 
fear. So is it well for him and all his 
proud nobles. Our good army of the 
commons lay before the Tower and 
waxed hot and threatening. I will not 
say who blew the fire. It is an high art 
to enflame the spirit of men. ‘There were 
cries of death if nought were done and 
yielded, and withal the Council in the 
Tower, seeing no help might be, made 
promise that the King would ride out 
and meet his trusty people beyond the 
town. Thither marched Jack ‘Trueman 
in his ragged frieze, thither came King 
and Council in ermine and purple withal. 
It was an host against a family. The 
lordlings drew together quavering. Then 
I stood out from the van with Father 
John and in no humble wise made our 
demand: that all men should be free as 
God makes them, that no man be bound 
to the land or lord henceforth and for 
ever, but free to earn life as he may and 
where he may. By Christ’s soul, I so 
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wrought on them that they had no words 
to answer me. My speech was hard on 
their wit as our host upon their craven 
hearts. In a moment the King piped 
out in his shrill boyling voice that all 
was granted. Dost marvel good fellows 
follow me with shouts and greetings? In 
truth, I have done a work this day where- 
of the like hath never been in England.” 

“It is ended, then? Peace hath come 
and rest ?” she cried. 

“Ended? Why, what weak soul spake 
that, Alison? It is but begun. We will 
have more and more and more till no 
lordling is left to vaunt himself Jack 
‘Trueman’s better. All must come down. 
We will have them low upon their knees. 
I have mastered a king to-day. I will 
be King’s counsellor yet and rule him to 
a new governance, wherein all shall enjoy 
the earth. I § 

“Thou? Why art thou idle here ?” 

Gamelyn turned on the grim brow of 
Captain Craddock. ‘‘I have earned my 
leisure, sweet sir: hast thou ?” 

“Go to thy friends, and dabble in the 
Archbishop’s blood.” 

Dame Alison cried out, “ Thou liest.” 

Gamelyn frowned. 

Captain Craddock let drive and sent 
him reeling against the wall with blood 
on his cheek. 

“Ah, thou shalt pay me that,” cried 
Gamelyn ; and then to Alison, “It is a 
lie—it is a lie.” But her gaze was set 
upon Captain Craddcock’s fierce grey eyes. 
“By St. Thomas-a-Kent, I will school 
thee to bl ws upon me!” Gamelyn 
snarled, and rushed to the door for his 
bodyguard. ‘The bridge was bare. With 
a comical loss of speed and pride he 
went out to look for them. 

Alison, her cheeks grey, gazed at her 
husband and muttered: ‘Tell me.” 

“T have seen these friends of thine 
seize the Archbishop and hew off his head 
and tear his body asunder. The like 
did they to many another, and now they 
rave through the town speckled with 
blood and flesh.” 

She shuddered and fell a-weeping. The 
fair dream had too sudden, too cruel 
an end. 

“Fool, if thou warm’st a stoat in thy 
bosom, is it less vermin ?” 

She trembled and cowered down, and 
he turned growling away and_ barred 
window and door. ‘Then with content he 
watched her pain, 
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It was true enough. Who preaches 
madness to a mob earns converts easily. 
The saner minds, the honester hearts, 
heard the King’s promise of freedom, 
were content and went their way. Every 
road out of the city was thronged with 
good fellows off homeward. ‘They left 
the power to rogues and fools. The 
revolution fell into the hands of violence. 
Master Wat Tyler, a robber of Kent, 
became master, and guided the mob to 
havoc. Prelate and lawyer, friar and 
publican were not enough to still their 
lust of blood. They fell upon the weakest 
quarter of the city, where the Flemings 
dwelt, and made a ghastly butchery. 
Night and day they thronged the streets 
with foul wet trophies of death. Master 
Wat ‘Tyler and his friends fed fat of 
luxury and pride, and boasted themselves 
the rulers of the land. Father John and 
Gamelyn, who had called up a devil they 
could in no wise lay, preached and 
intrigued in passionate impotence. 

But all the while Walworth the mayor 
was making his plans with Sir Robert 
Knolles, an old schooled soldier of 
fortune. ‘They could muster no force 
while the rabble held all the streets. 
The old trick was tried. Master Wat 
Tyler was told that the King would meet 
him and his army again without the wall 
in Smithfield. Master Tyler was puffed 
up. Already he felt two kings in England 
—and himself the better. This time all 
the mob left the city. 

Beyond the New Gate, amid the filth 
and offal of the Market Square, “ great 
and horrible smells and mortal abomina- 
tions,” the drunken, blood-stained rabble 
met, and Master Tyler peacocked it 
among them. He was unquestioned 
leader, and Father John and Gamelyn 
and the orators stayed sulking within the 
city. The King came and his lords, and 
William Walworth the mayor, all with 
armour beneath their robes. And the 
while behind the walls, Sir Robert Knolles 
marshalled every loyal archer and man- 
at-arms who liked twelve pence a day. 
Master Tyler rode up to the King with 
a boisterous greeting and a ‘“Good- 
morrow to all this roguery ” for the lords. 
** Here barks a dog that needs whipping,” 
quoth Walworth: “to kennel, hound !” 
“Sayest thou?” cried Tyler. “ This 
dog bites!” and lugged out his sword. 
Walworth struck at him with ready 
dagger and beat him to the ground, and 
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his riderless horse galloped wildly across 
the square. A yell of rage went up from 
the rabble, but the boy King galloped to 
their surging ranks, facing the threats of 
spear and stave, and cried out gallantly : 
**Do ye need a leader? I will be your 
leader, your lord and king.” While they 
were held in wonder, they heard the 
tramp of Sir Robert Knolles’s company, 
and the steel caps halted within bowshot. 
‘There was no more hope. ‘They were 
frantic in yelling God’s honour for the 
King. ‘The soldiers closed upon them 
and they were bidden scatter to their 
homes. Cowed and wretched, they broke 
and fled. 

Then the King went back to the city, 
and the city gates were shut, and 
Walworth the mayor ordered search for 
the villeins’ masters and friends. Some 
who had led in the murder of the 
Flemings were taken with blood-stained 
spoil upon them. Father John won away 
to the open country. 


As the late twilight fell, Gamelyn 
Gaveston broke in to Dame Alison. He 
flung himself against the door and 


slammed it, and with hasty blundering 
fingers shot the bolts. Half his red gown 
was torn away from him. ‘Though his 
very hair dropped sweat, his face was 
pallid. All his body heaved and trembled 
like an overdriven horse. He staggered 
to Alison and clutched her shoulder. 
* Alison! ‘They hunt me, they are close 
upon me!” he panted. “ Oh! my heart, 
give me hiding!” 

She pressed her hand to his and gazed 
up at him, pale as he with eyes of fear. 

Standing aloof, Captain Craddock 
stared moody hate. “Ay, mercy is due 
to thy flesh.” 

The two gave a quick glance at him 
and drew together. ‘There was a great 
din upon the bridge. Gamelyn clung to 
her. ‘Alison, dear heart, dear love, put 
me in hiding. ‘The freebooters are upon 
me, and it is death, death!” 

She held him away ; she started up and 
came swift to her husband, and gazing at 
him with level eyes, ‘‘Save him, I pray 
thee,” she said in a low voice. 

Gamelyn stole after her and caught her 
hand from behind, and cowered against 
her, muttering in her ear. 

Captain Craddock’s brow was drawn. 
“Why, this is too modest, wife!” he 
sneered, 

She was crimson from bosom to brow. 
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“TI dare—by St. Mary I dare!” she cried 
passionately. “Oh, can we let him be 
slain in our hall ?” 

Already there was a hammering at the 
door, but that only Gamelyn heeded, who 
clung to the woman and _ prayed her 
wildly. Wife and husband drew close, 
fearless as fierce. ‘He is foul vermin,” 
said Captain Craddock. 

““T pray thee,” she said. 

His brow flushed dark in a grim scowl 
of hate. ‘Thou hast chosen,” he cried. 
He caught Gamelyn so cruelly that the 
man screamed, and dragging him across 
the hall, flung open the window that 
looked upon the river. Gamelyn shrank 
back with a cry of fear. ‘“‘ Hound, if I 
meant your death, there is a pleasanter 
way. See where the rope hangs down. 
Go thou by that and drop into the 
stream, ‘Thou'lt be borne ashore beyond 
the Priory hard. The lads do it for 
sport.” 

Gamelyn looked down at the swirling 
tide and shrank again. ‘I cannot. I 
have not strength. I dare not,” and he 
drew himself together and looked all about 
him. 

Captain Craddock laughed. 
proud of thy man, wench? ” 

Alison stood aloof, erect and pale. 

All this while the hammering on the 
barred door had grown louder and louder, 
and now servants started into the hall. 
Captain Craddock stamped his foot. 
“Who bade you come? I did not bid 
you come. Away!” When they were 
gone he caught Gamelyn roughly and 
drove the man before him up the stair 
in the wall. He came down alone. He 
looked at his wife and laughed, and said 
very quietly, “ Fool!” ‘Then he walked 
to the door, and drew the bolts. 

Half a score of the veteran freebooters 
of Sir Robert Knolles broke into the hall, 
and their captain laid hold of Captain 


* Dat 


Craddock with a French oath. ‘*‘ Why 
dost bar thy door, rogue ?” 

““ My house is mine own.” 

“Not for a burrow for rebels. Where 


is he?” 

Captain Craddock’s face set like stone. 
“Thou wilt find none here but mine 
own household.” 

The soldier spat: “That for a lie,” 
quoth he. “Look thee, citizen, I waste 
no parley on thee. A red knave, a man 
of physic, Gamelyn Gaveston by name, 
came into thy house. Give him unto me 




















swiftly, or thou shalt hang. Hola, knaves 
within, a quart of ale!” 

I'rightened servants peered into the 
hall. “Serve us liquor, Martha,” said 
Captain Craddock. 

The black jacks were brought foaming. 
The soldier sat himself down with one, 
and his steel-capped men lounged about 
him. “I drink at my ease, citizen. Do 
thou find me this knave, or when I 
have done drinking, hanged thou shalt 
be.” 

Captain Craddock stood silent and still. 

The soldier saw the leather bottom 
dark through the liquor. ‘‘ Reeve me 
a rope over the mercer’s sign,” he cried, 
and two of his men went out. ‘ Make 
ready, citizen.” 

Captain Craddock took the other jack 
of ale and drank. “Ready I am,” 
said he. . 

‘The soldier drained the dregs, rose up 
and laid a hand upon him. 

Captain Craddock looked round for 
his wife. She was gone. 

She was away in the secret chamber in 
the wall, where Captain Craddock kept 
his gold. There lay Gamelyn, breathing 
hard and wiping his brow. He caught 
her hand and began to kiss it, but she 
wrenched it away. ‘“‘Gamelyn, it is the 
end:!| They have taken him; they will 
hang him for thee, in thy stead.” 
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Gamelyn looked at her, looked stealthily 
at the close stone door, looked at her 
again, and a queer light came in his eyes. 
‘** Alison,” he said softly, “ Alison,” and 
drew her closer. ‘ Very soul of my soul.’ 
She yielded and let him take her to his 
side, but there was no love in her face. 
“Very God worketh for thee and mc.” 

She started away to the farthest corner 
of the narrow chamber. “Shall he die 
and thou live?” she cried, quivering with 
passion. 

Gamelyn sprang up and caught her. 
“Thou art mine, thou art mine!” 

She flung him off so that he reeled and 
fell; and tearing with frenzied hands at 
the secret of the door, won out and cried: 
** Soldiers ! here, here !” 

A jovial shout answered, and the clatter 
of steel. 

Gamelyn sprang at her again and tried 
to force her in and close the stone, and 
for a moment they fought fiercely. ‘Then 
he was in the soldiers’ gripe, and, yelling 
mad reviling at her, was dragged away. 

Walking slowly, unsteadily, blind, she 
cameto the hall again. Captain Craddock 
stood there, still and silent like a man of 
stone. She staggered to him and cast 
herself upon his breast in a frenzy of 
weeping. His arms closed hard about 
her. 

A shriek rent the air. 


TO A BLACKBIRD. 


EEP in the lilac, 
Pulsing with tune, 


Richly you warble 
Promise of June. 
Brother, you call me 
Out to the Spring, 

Even as Blondel 
Called to the King. 


Blondel sang England, 
Dear and desired ; 
Blondel sang England, 

Leafily shired. 

Then was the prison 
Broken by words 
Smelling of cowslips, 

Flashing with birds ! 


Now, as I labour, 
Weary for play, 
England you carol, 
England in May. 
Seems it that Blondel, 
Vanquishing death, 
Lives in your bosom, 
Sings with your breath ! 


Here at my window 
Surely you sing 

Double the sweetness 
Heard by the King: 

Deep in the lilac, 
Merrily met, 

Blackbird and Blondel 
Sing a duet! 


NorMAN GALE. 
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OUR NATIONAL IDEAL OF A MAN. 


A WORD ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
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BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


‘HERE is an old story: “I say, number, are known as “ Oppidans,” and 


you fellow, who’s your father?” live in boarding-houses scattered about 
‘The new boy answers timidly: the town. 
“Jones, the wine-merchant.” At Harrow there is no college ; Harro- 


“A wine-merchant, eh? Why the  vians, like “ Oppidans” at Eton, inhabit 
deuce didn’t he bring you up asa wine- boarding-houses. At the popular houses, 


merchant instead of sending you here ?” it is prudent to enter a boy some years 
To this the new boy replies: “And before he joins; and a master of such a 

who is your father ?” house can always refuse to receive a boy, 
“ A gentleman.” although I don’t think such an unpleasant 
New boy: ‘‘ Why didn’t he bring you necessity often arises. 

up as a gentleman ?” Few boys pass straight from their own 


In our public schools, on the other homes toa public school. Richard Doe 
hand (and I am speaking of Eton, goes first to a preparatory school, possibly 
Harrow, and Winchester, as sufficient for one that is affiliated with the public school. 
the present purpose), there is none of ‘There, although corporal punishment is 
what Thackeray called “the lick-spittle becoming rare, he is licked into shape 
awe of rank.” mentally and physically. Finally, at thir- 

When Prince Thomas of Savoy, Duke _ teen or fourteen, he is sent up to pass the 
of Genoa, was elected King of Spain by entrance examination—avery simple affair, 
the Cortes in October 1869, while he was which determines his place in the public 
still a boy at Harrow, it was said that he school. He ceases to be “ Master” and 
was kicked—not too hard, let us hope—by becomes “ Mister,” and his letters are 
some of his schoolfellows, who wished to addressed “ Richard Doe, Esq.,” unless, 
boast thereafter that they had kicked a as may be, he is of higher rank than a 


king. mere esquire, 

He was nicknamed “ King Tom,” but, During the first fortnight he is initiated 
as the world knows, he never ascended into the customs of the school ; he learns 
the throne of Spain. the unwritten rules, what he may do and 


To-day, sons of rich men intrade are not do, what he may wear, what is 
to be found in our public schools, but the “swagger,” and therefore a privilege of 
boys, for the most part, belong to the older boys, and what is not. 


nobility, the landed gentry, and the upper At Harrow a new boy must wear his 
professional classes. trousers turned up, rain or shine, and the 

last button of his waistcoat unbuttoned ; 
The Fiest Steam. he must carry his umbrella unfurled ; he 


may not walk in the middle of the street, 
At most public schools there are or sport a fancy waistcoat ; and he must 
scholarships, not easily won, which en- perform certain small services for his 
title the successful candidate to certain elders and betters. 
remissions of fees. At Eton and Win- 
chester, the “ Collegers,” as they are , 
termed, live in college, wear gowns, and A Word for Fagging. 
are given the best education possible for Our English system of fagging always 
a merely nominal sum. Other Etonians, arouses indignation in the Land of. the 
some eighty-five per-cent. of the total Free; but, public schools being what 
Copyright 1308 by the Perry Mason Company in the United States of America. 
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they are, fagging is really an excellent 
and essentially a democratic institution. 
I am sure that the boys—even the fags 
themselves—would vote against its aboli- 
tion. It makes for equality, and levels up 
rather thin down. Nobody is exempt 
except, in rare cases, some young royalty ; 
and a duke may have to varnish the 
boots of a poor parson’s son. If he 
doesn’t varnish them properly, he is 
caned. 

I can only remember one case of a new 
boy refusing to fag. He wasa Welshman, 
the descendant of Welsh kings--so he 
told us—and he said he would perish 
rather than toast sausages for an English- 
man. ; 

Alas, poor Taffy! At first his attitude 
was accepted good-naturedly as a joke, 
but as time only strengthened the youth’s 
determinat on, the matter grew serious— 
so serious, I believe, that the august head- 
master was constrained to point out to 
‘Taffy’s father that he must remove his 
son, if he remained unwilling to conform 
to the traditions of the school. I don’t 
know what arguments Taffy’s father em- 
ployed, but ‘Taffy became a zealous fag, 
and in due time fagged his juniors. 

Fagging ceases either when a_ boy 
reaches the Upper School or becomes—I 
speak now of Harrow—-a member of his 
House cricket or football elevens. The 
right to fag is vested in the Sixth Form. 


The Course of Studies. 

A boy’s first term is made fairly easy for 
him. ‘The curriculum, slightly more 
cut and dried than in America, may 
be Classical, Modern, or Army Class. 

First School, lasting nearly an hour, 
takes place before the nine o’clock break- 
fast. Second and ‘Third Schools come 
between breakfast and dinner. Fourth 
and Fifth Schools, between four and six in 
the afternoon, finish the actual form work. 
There are three half-holidays a week, and 
an occasional whole holiday. 

Add to this the work to be prepared 
out of school, which can be learned 
thoroughly, partially, or not at all, accord- 
ing to the individual. If he persistently 
“cuts ” his “cons.” (construes) and “ rep.” 
(repetition), punishment—beginning with 
a few lines of Virgil and ending with a 
Georgic or a flogging —is sure to overtake 
him. If, on the other hand, he studies 
too hard, he will be regarded by his 
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fellows with derisive eyes, and stigmatised 
freely as a “sap” or a “‘ swot.” 

With rare exceptions, the new-comer 
drifts into the comfortable middle way. 
He becomes cxpert in determining how 
closely he can sail to the wind of authority, 
how finely he can pare the hours of out- 
of-school preparation ; in a word, he adapts 
himself to his environment, 

Play, not work, he discovers, exacts all 
his energies. A promising cricketer or 
football player is made to feel at home 
immediately ; he realises that his House 
expects something of him; he prepares 
cheerfully to serve a long and arduous 
apprenticeship. 

Unless he is endowed with exceptional 
strength of character, he accepts, ready- 
made, the moral standard of his school 
and generation ; and at Eton and Harrow 
the standard is not easily definabie. 

Some clever men have supposed, for 
instance, that because originality and in- 
dividualism in either dress or manner or 
speech are deemed bad form, that these 
valuable qualities are-necessarily destroyed. 
I am of opinion that suppression rather 
strengthens than. weakens the abnormal. 
Certainly scores of men, who have been 
distinguished in after life by marked 
idiosyncrasies, have not stood out from 
the common herd at school. 


Codes of Honour. 

The average Etonian or Harrovian 
becomes speedily saturated with the con- 
viction that he is part and parcel of an 
ancient institution and subject to its almost 
inviolate conventions. Being intensely 
conservative he detests reform and adores 
tradition. He is at once the most depen- 
dent and the most independent of crea- 
tures, slavishly subject as member of a 
corporation, to a code admittedly archaic, 
and yet contemptuous of everything and 
everybody without his own particular 
circle ! 

What is this code ? 

It varies, of course, at different schools 
and at different seasons. ‘The tone, for 
instance, of a famous boarding-house may’ 
be above or below normal ; but the varia- 
tion is small, surprisingly small, comparing 
one decade with another, and one house 
with another. 

To me, Harrow is almost the only place 
in the world which has not changed. 
Listening to Harrow boys of the present 
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generation, my Own son amongst the 
number, 1 can hear an echo floating down 
the years. What they say and think I have 
said and thought again and again, using 
similar words to express similar ideas. 

‘Then, as now, there was the same glori- 
fication of games, the same absurd dispro- 
portion between the interests, not neces- 
sarily conflicting, of work and play, the 
same 
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prevarication is esteemed an opportunity 
for the triumphant display of ingenuity 
and mother wit. 


Favourite Tricks and Torments. 


To-day, both at Eton and Harrow, 
bullying — “hazing,” it is called in 
America, I believe— is condemned utterly 

as “bad 
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school: we ran to the playing-fields ! 

Pages could be written concerning our 
code of honour. To cheat at games is 
an unpardonable offence ; to use “ cribs” 
is permissible. Lying is reckoned nearly 
as bad as stealing, but many boys—cer- 
tainly not all—will lie unblushingly to a 
master ; or, if lying be deemed bad form, 





of my door—I knowing that he ws 
about to “shut me up,” a process which 
meant standing on one’s head as long as 
one’s tormentor chose.  Palsied with 
funk, I had wit enough to slip out of and 
under the bed. The big boy seized the 
end of the bed and jerked it home into 
the cupboard. At the same moment I 
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encircled his bare ankles with fingers icy 
from fright. He gave a blood-curdling 
yell and fled ! 

The old beds, hacked and hewed by 
generations of Harrovians, still remain, 
but the boys rest in them in horizontal, 
not vertical, positions. 

A new boy may suffer mortification 
from being ignored, for unless he comes 
from a large preparatory school, he is 
bound to feel “ out of it” for some weeks. 
But he need fear no ill-treatment, unless 
he conspicuously courts it, either by offen- 
sive personal habits or- undue bumptious- 
ness. If the new-comer is the right sort, 


familiar spirit—the genius loct. 

He might find it difficult, even impos- 
sible, to give to his feelings adequate words, 
but he is inordinately proud of his new 
surroundings: this feeling is enormously 
inteasified should the boy bear a name 
already enshrined in the school annals. 


The Glory of an old Name. 

Many of these names carry their own 
credentials. Their fortunate bearers are 
made welcome, are acclaimed as being of 
the school and not merely in it, because 
their sires and grandsires have stood, so 
to speak, sponsors for them. ‘The eyes 
of masters and “bloods” are upon them 
from the first hour. Question any one of 
these and he will confess shyly that he 
hopes to play cricket or “ footer” for the 
school, as his pater did before him ; that 
he wants his House to be Cock-house ; 
that he hopes to exercise the privileges of 
a Sixth Form boy before he leaves ; and 
that he knows he is going to have “a 
ripping time.” 

‘Yo be clean in mind and body, to be 
“straight,” to have a loyal “ pal” or two, 
to accept good or ill fortune with equani- 
mity, to eschew private-school slang, to 
be polite, not to “buck” about one’s 
own achievements—these, briefly, make 
up the sum of the average boy’s ideals. 

A propos of politeness, there is the 
apocryphal story of the lady who wanted a 
chair. An Eton boy offered to fetch it ; 
a Winchester boy fetched it; a Rugby 
boy sat down in it! Rugbeians say that 
a Harrow boy sat in it. 


Narrow Traditions Disappearing. 


The limitations of the public-school boy 
are remarkable. He is curiously incap- 
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able of enthusiasms or even interests in 
life outside his own circle. He is, almost 
invariably, lukewarm concerning art, or 
science, or any culture except that of the 
body. He can never be made to under- 
stand that in refusing to profit by the first- 
class intellectual opportunity lying beneath 
his nose he is not only foolish, but even 
dishonest, inasmuch as he is not “giving 
his governor ”—as he would express it— 
“a fair run for his money.” 

He has little sympathy with poverty or 
infirmity, although he subscribes hand- 
somely —for him—to his School Mission 
in the East End. He is, from an alien 
point of view, slightly tainted with snob- 
bishness ; not that he meanly loves mean 
things—for he doesn’t—but because he is 
saturated with a sense of his class superi- 
ority. 

He does not talk about it, but he is 
permeated to every fibre of his being 
with the conviction that he is an epitome 
of what a gentleman’s son ought to be. 
He is also serenely confident that the 
world cannot wag on prosperously without 
him ; that a place, a comfortable billet, 
awaits him which none other can fill. ° 

Time, however, will make mincemeat 
of this conviction, for already the board- 
school boy, the “outsider,” is competing 
on equal terms with the young aristocrat, 
and the easy sinecures for illiterate cadets 
of noble families have almost ceased to 
be. Personally speaking, I believe that 
the public-school boy, when he wakes up, 
will hold his own ; but he is still napping, 
sublimely unconscious of the troublous 
future which lies ahead of him. 


The Fault of School or Home? 


Years ago the Etonian was depicted in 
a comic paper as saying solemnly, “‘ Any 
fellow who leaves Eton knowing anything 
is entitled to call himself a self-educated 
man.” As a matter of fact, a sound 
education is offered to English public- 
school boys, but only the few profit by it. 

To an uninformed mind, an adequate 
reason for this intellectual slackness may 
seem obscure, because the same boy, after 
he has left Eton or Harrow, so often does 
exhibit as soldier, diplomatist or man of 
learning, an amazing ability and fertility 
of resource ; but I think this belated 
intellectual development is largely the 
fault of the parent rather than master, of 
the home rather than school. 
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School Court, 


In our upper and upper-middle classes 
there is an ineradicable instinct to exalt 
trivial issues and suppress serious ones. 
Paterfamilias, who at heart may be proud 
of his profession, who, if cornered, would 
probably confess that his work, what- 
ever it may be, is near and dear to 
him, publicly grumbles and growls. He 
llenounces everything and anybody de- 
priving him of his hunting, shooting or golf. 
In his heart of hearts he knows that sport 
is not all of life, but he speaks and behaves 
as if he were convinced there was nothing 
tlse really worth while, and he imposes 
this false conviction upon his sons. 

What effect does a public school have 
on character? Here again one is con- 
fronted with what Stevenson called ‘the 
barrier of associations that cannot be 
imparted.” 


Stepping-Stones to Public Life. 


Many of the qualities John Bull esteems 
—perhaps too highly—are reckoned of 
small account by brother Jonathan. First 
amongst them may be placed love of 
one’s own order. The public-school boy 
is modestly self-assured that the destinies 
of the Empire are in his hands. Even if 
the Duke of Wellington did not say so, 


Winchester. 


all Etonians believe that Waterloo was 
won in the playing fields by the Thames. 
Harrow has nurtured five Prime Ministers, 
and would cheerfully undertake to supply 
ingland with Premiers for ever and ever! 
Most of our great men have been educated 
in public schools. 

Apart from this oligarchical sentiment, 
public-school life is essentially democratic; 
a miniature commonwealth in which 
every citizen, be he son of peer or parson, 
has equitable rights and privileges and 
may proudly reckon himself a free agent, 
even when he is a fag. 

Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
add that, in all which constitutes true 
liberty, a fag at an English public school 
is freer than the head of a great French 
lycée. He spends his money as he 
pleases; he has leisure ; he has a room 
of his own; he is never spied upon ; and 
he is treated as a man of honour by his 
masters. Always, a public-school boy is 
deemed innocent until he be proved 
guilty. 

Of course there is a certain hardening 
of tender sensibilities. Mothers complain, 
not without reason, that the public-school 
system robs them of their darlings. 
Cuddling and cosseting must cease 


when Master becomes Mister and adds 
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“Esquire” to his name! The mother’s 
loss is the father’s gain. ‘The public- 
school boy does cease to be a child, 
and henceforward —if he be healthy—his 
ideas and ideals are those of the man. 


Do Eton and Harrow give Value 
for Money? 

After four years at Eton or Harrow he 
has acquired little Latin, perhaps, and 
still less Greek, but he knows more than 
appears on the surface about others. If 
he be poor, he has come into intimate 
contact with the rich; if he be weak 
morally or physically, he has found out 
his weakness and measured it with the 
strength of others. He is equipped for 
life because he has seen, if in a glass 
darkly, what life is, good and bad. He 
is already, in embryo, a man of the 
world, using the phrase in its better social 
significance. 

In America, again and again, I have been 
confounded by the acuteness, the intelli- 
gence and the zest for knowledge mani- 
fested by boys who are leaving school and 
about to enter college or business. They 
know, and they want to know, so far as 
book-learning goes, far more than the 
average Iinglish boy; but on the other 
hand, their ignorance of the world always 
struck me as astounding. 

American boys—particularly those of 
the West —seem to have but an elementary 
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knowledge of men, few semi-instinctive 
antipathies, too loose a_ standard of 
character. They can say promptly 
enough whether such a one has business 
snap and ability, but the finer and subtler 
traits of character escape them. 

The first and last question—of course 
I am aware that this is generalisation— 
with young California is: “Say, what’s 
he done? ‘The public-school boy’s 
question would be, ‘‘ What sort of fellow 
is he?” And—here is my point—the 
Ienglishman’s experience at school would 
enable him to answer the question for 
himself. He would know at a glance 
whether the man. was right or wrong; 
and very civilly he would turn his back 
upon the ‘wrong ’un,” and refuse to 
have any dealings with him! 

The expense of a first-rate public- 
school education is very great. The 
official figures for board, lodging, tutorial 
fees, vary between a hundred and twenty 
and two hundred pounds a year, but the 
extras, the boy’s allowance, his clothes, 
washing, travelling expenses, and so forth, 
swell the bill into a third again of this 
sum. At Eton or Harrow the annual cost 
of a boy of sixteen, inclusive of every- 
thing, leaves little change out of three 
hundred pounds. 

Does a parent get value received ? 
‘The writer of this paper answers unhesita- 
tingly: ‘‘ Yes.” 

















Byron's grave in Harrow churchyard. 
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OFF THE GREAT BARRIER REEF. 


STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER.—X. 


BY ALBERT 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. Pacer. 
“THERE was a sound of lapping 
water on the seaward side of the 
trade-house. ‘The stiff, spike- 
crested palms seemed to pierce the blue 
span of sky overhead, In the east lay 
Espiritu. Santo, with its innumerable 
jungie-screened inlets and _ sloping hills. 
The lip of a young moon glinted with 
tropic brightness over the distant headland. 

‘The trade-house verandah was in dark- 
ness. A white-coated German, _heat- 
fretted and lazy, rolled in the hammock, 
and watched a big-beamed lugger craw] 
to her moorings across the bay. 

“Chow at the helm. Brings his craft 
up to a three-knot breeze as though he 
was sparring with an old-man_ cyclone.” 
Captain William Hayes moved from the 
deep verandah shade and glanced sea- 
wards through his night-glasses. “ Jimmy 
Ah Lee chasing trepang and_ béche-de- 
mer. Wonder if he ever goes to sleep?” 

“ Der Chows haf der luck of mules,” 
grunted the German. ‘A white man 
gets blown to hell if he makes half deir 
mistakes at sea.” 

“T used to laugh at chinkies once,” 
said Hayes thoughtfully. ‘‘ But now I’d 
sooner skin a live wolf than meddle with 
a Chinese bank or a pigtail on the high 
seas. 

“ Dey haf no more brains dan monkeys. 
Dey vas shoost a nation off flies crawlin’ 
about der East. I vud sooner admire your 
skinned wolf, anyvay, Hayes.” 

Hayes licked a big green cigar and 
padded uneasily up and down the wide 
verandah. “Up in Swatow nine years 
ago they sold me a cargo of golden-tip 
Pekoe for six hundred dollars. After I 
broke all sailing records to land it in 
Sydney I found that they’d loaded me 
with dried dog-weed and warehouse refuse. 
Fancy me tearing south to hit the market 
with a cargo of pig-mash and plantation 
litter !” 

A big-shouldered, lion-footed adven- 
turer was Captain William Hayes. In 
his younger days he had bartered human 
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lives for pearls and dollars. As a navi- 
gator he towered above ‘Teach, 
J.ewin, and other island blackguards. In 
his worst moments Hayes was always 
ready to laugh at his own blunders. He 
eluded gunboats and commissions of 
inquiry with the ease and diplomacy of 
a sultan. At a pinch he could pose as 
a cultured diplomat, even in the presence 
of British and American consuls. From 
Manihiki to the Line the sound of his 
name uttered suddenly on an_ island 
beach brought men, rifle in hand, to 
their trade-house palisades. 

“Vve had a hard life,” he continued 
slowly, “fighting kanakas and_ keeping 
dirty little island kings in their places, 
There was a time when I'd have kicked 
the linch-pins from the wheels of a Jugger- 
naut car to upset a rival. And there were 
times when things used to hit back. 
Women put me away, and the gunboat 
dudes treated me like a dog whenever 
I hurt a black man’s feelings. ” 

“ Hayes, Hayes, you vas a bad man!” 
The German sat up in the hammock and 
regarded the buccaneer closely. “I haf 
seen you drunk, and you—you . 

“Don’t say it, Schultz,” growled Hayes. 
“T’ve stood knee-deep in wine, I admit ; 
I’ve biuffed big-headed consuls and licked 
what I couldn’t eat. The grandest bluff 
I ever put up was my scheme for stopping 
the Ming fv, a China steamer bound 
from Brisbane to Shanghai, carrying two 
thousand ounces of gold in her bullion- 
room.” 

“Yah! 
some day, Billy. 
size of tings.” 

“Guess the hemp isn’t spun that will 
hoist me,” grinned the buccaneer, “I 
had a smart schooner once, and a nice 
lot of white lads lying idle on the beach 
at Mount Eames Island, twenty-seven 
miles nor-east of Thursday, between 
Long Reef and Nine-Pin Rock. Chasing 
copra and hunting kanakas had made us 
tired. And a crew that sails under me 
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You vill bump der yard-arm 
You haf no belief in der 
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for, a year is good enough to swap curses 
with anything that floats. Black crews 
are no good at a pinch. Strike a match 
in their faces on a dark night and they 
fold up at the knees. 

“Well, we settled it among ourselves 
that the Ming Po, with her big gold-box, 
was ours the moment she showed her black 
funnel ten miles east of the Barrier Light. 

“T’ve helped myself to loose cargoes 
of trade from the Straits to the Marquesas, 
but my mouth grew hot and my heart 
danced the night we waited for the China- 
bound steamer. She carried gold won 
from Australian soil, stuff that had been 
dollied out of the Fraser Creek beds and 
Gulf mining camps ; it was going to fatten 
the Chinese banks at Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. . 

** She was a two-:housand-tonner, with a 
nose like a plunging bison. She carried 
a coolie crew and four white officers. Her 
steel-clamped vault was between bunkers 
and store-room. It was guarded night 
and day bya gang of yellow dogs armed 
belt and fist. I guess a Chinaman can 
nurse his gold like a bull-dog hugging a 
bone—when it’s worth while. 

“The night was black enough to hide a 
crow. It was a night to help a poor man 
like me into a nice white gaol or a 
Chinese savings bank. Most of us had 
starved in Sydney at some time or other. 
And as we lay for’ard, my mate, Bill Howe, 
reckoned that each man ought to come 
out of the affair with ten thousand dollars 
to his credit. 

“It was past midnight when we sighted 
her. She was standing well away from 
the Barrier, like a thing afraid, fuming and 
hooting from light to light. Funny how 
these Chinese transports squeal in the 
dark—you’d think the blamed sea wasn’t 
wider than a racecourse. 

“We carried a long-range American 
cannon for’ard, one I’d picked up from a 
Chilian slave-agent in Samoa. Bill Howe 
looked after the ammunition and the 
loading, and he sent a shot across the 
Chinaman’s bows as though he was 
shooting for a box of cigars. I signalled 
that we’d put a mustard plaster on her 
waterline if she didn’t heave-to quick and 
lively. 

‘She hove-to, coughing and swearing 
like an old woman with a cold in her 
head. I measured her fore-and-aft with 
my night glasses, and I could almost 
smell the dirty decks. I’d seen cow- 
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abaft their 
There was a crowd of Chinese 


boats with cleaner 
funnels. 
merchants and diggers aboard; they 
heaved up from below in a simultaneous 
bundle, and they stood on each other's 
feet trying to get a look at us. 

“We pulled towards ’em in the whale- 
boat. ‘There were eight of us carrying 
revolvers, seated for’ard. Some of us had 
been fighting Chows since we were boys. 
It is a far better game than fighting poor 
policemen and tearing valuable uniforms. 

***Steady, boys!’ I said, as we pulled 
under her black, sweating side. She 
heaved and rolled above us like a hot 
thing with burning eyes. Funny how 
some ships glower at you! We felt her 
uneasy breathing; and we heard the 
stammer of her engines as the seas 
swung us under her port-rail. 

“*What ship?’ says I, hailing her 
smartly. Two of the lads steadied the 
whale-boat to keep us from smashing 
against her ribs. 

“A long, melon-faced chinky looked 
at me over the side, then another and 
another, until the steamer’s rail was alive 
with pigtails and squint-eyed Mongolians. 
The little white skipper, his face puffy 
with indigestion and whisky, threw his 
patent lantern on us. I saw his hand 
shake, and I knew that the bulge in his 
eyes spelt funk. 

** It’s that infernal Hayes!’ he shouted 
to an officer. ‘What the blazes is he 
after ?’ 

““*See here, Cap’n Shypoo,’ says I 
briskly, ‘no personalities, or I'll brighten 
the cabin fittings with your bald head. 
Savvy ?’ 

‘“* My word, he did. I guess the name 
of Hayes was as good as a charge of 
grape-shot in those unpoliced waters. 
‘The compass-light showed me his blither- 
ing face as he climbed down from the 
bridge, wild-eyed and clawing the air. 

““* Hayes,’ says he, ‘don’t be an ass. 
I know you mean mischief—anything 
short of murder. What is it?’ ke asks. 
‘Mail bags ?’ 

*“*No,’ says I. £ Bullion-sacks—two 
thousand ounces or thereabouts. Hope 
you didn’t think I was after the saloon 
ducks.’ 

“When a man turns away his face I 
know his knees are giving in, and his 
heart is trying to climb out of the front 
window. I’ve always taken credit for 
shooting away explanations. It’s part of 


spaces 


























‘** Eighty Chows sprang to the rail, dancing like fanatics.'” 
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my business; and the cargo skippers 
trading between Sud Est and Thursday 
have good memories. As _ aforesaid, 
Captain Shypoo climbed down in a 
bundle. 

“He looked down at me like a sick 
spaniel. ‘Hayes,’ says he, ‘I’ve heard 
that you never did a scurvy act in the 
presence of ladies. We have several on 
board, travelling with their fathers and 
husbands to Shanghai. Now, Bully, I ask 
you not to turn my steamer into a bear 
pit. Are you going to play buccaneer or 
white man ?’ 

*‘Guess he had me in a soft place if 
he’d only known. I was never game to 
hold up a banana punt if a skirt of a 
woman showed itself. Still, I told myself 
they might be Chinese ladies he had 


“Captain William Hayes. . . 


aboard, and Chinese ladies never let down 
their hair on a question of barratry or 
spirit-rapping. So I adjusted my voice 
and gave him my second-best yell. 








«Don’t want to interfere with your 
passengers. I don’t want to stand clawing 
your greasy hull, sir. We’re in a hurry, 
and if you can’t make up your mind 
about the gold box we'll whistle it down 
with a five-inch shell.’ 

“Tt struck me that while we palavered 
ever the rail, the Chows were holding a 
private meeting aft. ‘They were explaining 
in their own lingo that 1 was a bad man 
with a string of buccaneers at my heels, 
I don’t like Chinese when they rush to- 
gether—they’re as cute as the end of a 
lightning rod. 


“*Hurry up!’ says I. ‘My ship is 


riding on your quarter, Just chase your 
feet into the bullion-room and sling down 
the box, or Ill put a shell under your 
propeller,’ 


“The skipper 
was a_ piebald 
man, smitten with 
ague and loaded 
with Chinese 
habits. He 
squealed at me 
and threatened ; 
then when he’d 
used up his rage 
he floated into 
hyperbole and 
collapsed. 
‘ Hayes,’ says he, 
‘this is a hanging 
matter. Piracy, 
by Heaven! I'll 
have a_ warship 
on your heels 
in less than a 
week.’ 

“The Chows 
ran to the side 
and stared at us 
again. One of 
them, a_ fellow 
with an evil 
squint, spoke for 
the others. 
‘ Hayes, you welly 
bad man,’ says 
he. ‘Wha’ fo’ 
you want our 
money ?’ 


glanced seawards through his night-glasses." *<T)on’t want 


your squeaks any- 
how,’ I said hotly. ‘If you serve up any 
Canton bluff I’ll present the crowd of you 
with a raft and a cask of water !’ 
“That sent ’em in a heap to the state- 























OFF THE GREAT 


““*The Chows had upset the tank and spilled a big 


room, where the captain was hiding his 
face in a brandy squash. ‘They asked him 
to turn a steam-pipe on us and skin us 
alive. But the mention of my name had 
put him ina funk. He came‘on deck and 
consulted a pig-whiskered mandarin, who 
wore the order of the peacock and the gilt 
button on his left sleeve. 

“The night was black enough for any 
devilry. You could have hit a man with- 
out seeing his face. And the seas rolled 
us in and out, threatening to stave us 
in against the Wing Po’s sides. 

“We waited six minutes while Pig- 
whiskers and the skipper hurried down to 
the vault-room to unlock and whirl the 
blamed bullion on deck. Things began 
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to feel as nice as 
a free concert. 
‘There’s nothing 
like a bit of gun- 
skite to steady a 
loose gang of rat- 
headed Chows. 
“The skipper 
yelled a Chinese 
word from below, 
and then came 
the rattle and jolt 
of a steam-driven 
winch, ‘'They’re 
going to lower the 
stuff in a_ box,’ 
says Bill Howe 
ina whisper. ‘I 
reckon two thou- 


sand ounces of 
dust ought to 
weigh close on 


half a ton, cap’n.’ 

‘Bill was never 
much good at 
figures; he 
couldn’t reckon 
the price of three 
drinks and a dog- 
licence ata pinch, 
Still I allowed 
that the gold box 
was heavier than 
a hod of bricks. 

“Fore and aft 
the big steamer 
was as quiet as 
a church. Her 
engines seemed 
to breathe and 
strain likea 
hound ona 
leash. The Chows had scampered below 
to wallop their joss and call me bad names. 
I guess it twisted their heart-strings to see 
their gold being heaved over the side. 

“¢Some men sweat and groan trying 
to make a hundred dollars,’ says I to the 
lads beside me, ‘but it takes a man like 
me to get it hoisted into your pockets with 
a donkey engine.’ 

‘From the boat to derrick chain was 
thirty feet, and as it swung over us I could 
almost see the bullion tank, bolted with 
steel, and copper-fastened, descending 
towards us. 

“*Stand by !’ roared a voice form the 
winch ; ‘and hold her when she touches.’ 

“The bullion tank was hanging fifteen 


saurian on top of us.’ 
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feet above us, and there wasn’t the ghost 
of a light on our quarter to show us its 
exact bearings. We knew it was swinging 
in the air like a pendulum, in and out, in 
and out, until it hung level with the ing 
Po's rail. 

*** All ready ?’ shouts the winchman. 

** * Aye, aye,’ says I. ‘ Lower away, my 
lad. Yeave ho for the yellow man’s gold.’ 

“*Veave ho!’ sang the lads beside 
me. Bill Howe groped for the hurricane 
lamp while we stood up to steady the 
swinging tank. I was taller than the 
others, and my head was nearer to it by 
half a foot than the mate’s. As I reached 
up something seemed to get into my 
throat like the taste of hot poison, Down 
came the black tank, long as a baker’s 
trough and oozing water. Only a China- 
man or a devil could have planned what 
happened afterwards. 

*-* Back water for your lives!’ I roared. 
‘Back water!’ No one heard me in the 
unholy crash that followed. . . . And 
the ‘Thing struck us like a live comet, 
whipping us to matchwood as it fell. 

“Guess I know the musky smell of 
a Queensland alligator when it breathes 
over me in the water. ‘The Chows had 
upset the tank and spilled a big saurian 
on top of us. I awoke in the water, my 
hands gripping a piece of smashed whale- 
boat. I heard the beast grunt and snap 
its jaws when it struck the boat. The 
tank was hoisted back to the steamer just 
as the alligator turned its snout shoreward 
and disappeared. 

“Eighty Chows sprang to the rail, 
dancing like fanatics at sight of our 
broken boat and the crew struggling 
below. ‘The skipper jumped to the 


bridge and rang full steam ahead, leaving 
us astern half blinded by the wash of the 
big propeller. 

‘*T heard afterwards that a showman 
was taking his live alligator and tank to 
Hong Kong when we bailed up the 
Ning Po. The Chows gave him a thousand 
dollars for the use of his blamed reptile. 
‘They said it was a nice Christmas-box 
for a man like me.” 

Captain Hayes leaned over the veran- 
dah rail and smoked reflectively. ‘ No,” 
he said to the German, “I never after- 
wards met the skipper of the Wing Po. 
He faded out of this life on an overdose 
of opium, up in Shanghai, last year. 
‘There’s nothing to prevent me congratu- 
lating the alligator showman when we 
meet, though. I admire presence of 
mind. But Id like to tell that show- 
man—with my heel on his neck—that 
we accepted delivery of his bull ’gator. 

“TI intend to be a better man in future, 
Schultz; and if you want a reliable 
navigator to hustle around the islands or 
boss a pearl lagoon I’ll show you my 
certificate.” 

With a boisterous “ Good-night ” to the 
heat-fretted German in the hammock, 
Hayes swung from the trade-house to 
where his boat lay at the pier end. 

Later, his voice sounded across the 
bay—a roaring bass that seemed to 
shatter the tropic silence. 


‘* We heard the Chinkies prattle 
Way up in China Town, 
We heard the hawse-chains rattle 
That let the anchor down.” 


“Dot vas a strange fellow, anyhow,’ 
grunted the German, and went to sleep. 

















““*1 awoke in the water, my hands gripping a piece of smashed whale-boat. 
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RRIVING at Mazagan on May 4, 
I was fortunate in securing the 


services of Mr. W. Redman, a 


European 
fluently, and well 


resident, 


speaking Arabic 


conversant with the 


customs of the country. At his sugges- 


tion we paid—in 
Moorish garb—a 
visit to the neigh- 
bouring town of 
Azzimour, at this 
period in the 
hands of Mulai-el- 
Hafid, the rival 
Sultan. We were 
received most 
hospitably, and 
entertained by the 
Governor, Sid 
Hassi ben Mansar 
Glawi, who oblig- 
ingly provided us 
with a letter of 
introduction to his 
brother, Grand 
Vizier to Mulai- 
el-Hafid. 

A fortnight was 
spent in Mazagan 
and vicinity, and 
we left on the 
Igth by the 
steamer Gibel 
Kebir for Tangier. 


Photo by Underwood, 
Mulai-el-Hafid, the new Sultan. 


Owing to the lack of 


accommodation, I found on investigation 
that a blanket on deck, amongst a motley 
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crowd of Jews and Moors, was preferable 


to the comforts 
infested cabin. 


small cockroach- 


The whole population 


were soon in the throes of mal-de-mer, 
and this added a certain piquant charm 


to the summer voyage. 





On arrival at 
Tangier, I found 
Captain _ Belton 
impatiently await- 
ing the start ; but, 
to our great dis- 
gust, we were held 
up for many weary 
days. Everybody 
was cheerfully 
insistent that our 
proposed trip was 
impossible, and 
that, if attempted 
during the present 
state of anarchy 
and civil war, 
it would lead to 
disaster — capture 
or massacre at 
least. After 
several futile 
attempts we 
abandoned the 
effort from 
Tangier, and, 
thanks to the 





suggestion of a native scribe, Cecided to 


try from Larache. 


Captain Belton 


and Mr. Redman, 
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having preceded me by the Gidel Dersa, 
I left ‘langier at noon on June 8 on the 
steamer Que/si?, She was really little 
better than a launch, dependent on fine 
weather for her trips round the coast. I 
happened to be the only Britisher on board, 
and, having omitted to bring provisions, 
fared but ill in consequence. I managed, 
however, in execrable French, combined 
with signs, to persuade the Spanish 
steward to provide me with a sumptuous 
lunch of dry bread and oranges. At length, 
towards 6 a.m., we sighted Larache, and 
navigating the narrow channel of the bar, 
came to an anchor in the river opposite 
the town. 

My two companions were already 
awaiting me, and together we made, or 
fought, our way through the mob, past the 
Custom House—I had but my camera 
and revolver—and up through dark and 
evil-smelling streets. Stumbling over 
garbage and loose stones we at length 
reached our lodging in a Jewish house ; 
the hétel (!) being full, my friend had 
engaged this room as tie best accommoda- 
tion available. Entering the low archway 
—flush with the street wall—a_hand- 
pump faced you; we went through another 
arch or doorway into the family living- 
room, otherwise courtyard. Around the 
square were the bedrooms, ours being that 
lately occupied by mine host; about 
twenty feet long by six feet wide, furnished 
with two absurdly cumbrous beds with 
huge cloth canopies, and a collection of 
weird and wonderful crockery-ware and 
clocks decorating the walls. I immediately 
availed myself of soap and water, the 
performance of my toilet being watched 
by an admiring and amiable group of 
daughters squatting in the courtyard. 

Then to dinner at the Hotel Lucas, 
After have exchanged stares with the other 
European visitors, ‘and fed—we certainly 
did not dine—we returned to our rabbit- 
hutch to compose ourselves, with the kind 
permission of certain small tenants, for 
the night. 

At sunrise the next morning we arose 
still scratching—and proceeded to prepare 
for the first stage of the journey to Alkazar, 
Our talib (scribe) had reported the 
previous day that animals and_ saddles 
were ready; but now he arrived with his 
usual self-satisfied air, and gravely in- 
formed us that it was utterly impossible— 
I discovered weeks later that “ impossible ” 
meant a little trouble in obtaining his 











desired article or action—to hire a single 
animal. It proved waste of breath to 
remind him of his statements on the 
previous evening; he calmly ignored the 
point, simply irritatingly reiterating, as 
usual, half a dozen irrelevant excuses. 
However, he was at length despatched 
with strict orders to procure animals, or 
expect instant destruction. 

We sallied forth in search of breakfast 
to the hétel, only to find it still closed up 
and in the hands of the sweepers. ‘The 
proprietor was awakened from his beauty- 
sleep, and after the usual display of ex- 
planatory palms, a window was opened, a 
table cleared, and an awful concoction 
entitled café au lait, with two “ election ” 
eggs apiece, came to light. After this 
sumptuous repast we paid a visit to the 
British Vice-Consul, and were most hos- 
pitably received. Breakfast was insisted 
on ; of course we most politely protested 
that we had already broken our fast, but 
reluctantly contrived to devour all food 
within sight. Our future plans were dis- 
cussed ; but we were compelled to perjure 
our immortal souls by disclaiming or 
rather carefully avoiding any mention of a 
trip to Fez. Our paternal Government 
takes good care of its children; and, having 
visions of heavy ransoms paid to wicked 
brigand persons, insists that its subjects 
shall be good, and kindly refrain from 
placing their dear little necks in jeopardy. 
‘The country between Larache and Alkazar 
not being within the prohibited area, 
we therefore only desired to view the 
same, as any guileless Cook’s tourist 
might. 

On our return we beheld some sorry- 
looking crocks peeping from under their 
cumbrous straw pack-saddles, which the 
scribe informed us were secured as far 
as Alkazar. Moorish saddles were not 
obtainable, and European saddles, kindly 
lent by the Vice-Consul, had to be returned 
because our muleteer objected to all the 
“inventions of the infidel, and gave us to 
understand that it was only by a great 
favour—and hard cash—that he agreed 
to transport our unworthy selves. ‘The 
animals having been loaded with our 
blankets and traps, we followed on foot 
through the town to the outer sdk 
(market). Here packs were adjusted afresh, 
and, with assistance, we were at length 
perched on our respective animals. One 
cannot possibly secure any sort of grip, 
and feels for some time extremely uncom- 
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fortable and ridiculous. One consolation 
—my particular animal would certainly fall 
down if he attempted anything more 
ambitious than a gentle jog. A trot would 
have meant certain disaster. After several 
false starts and noisy arguments, we finally 
got under way at 11.30 a.m. ‘The sun 
was fierce, and the road was sandy and 
dry. As we plodded steadily along, 
following the ridge above the river, a 
beautiful view was obtained of the whole 
valley and the open sea beyond, with 
Larache, white and cool, nestling on the 
southern lip. 

Presently several unkempt specimens of 
humanity came run- 
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though (as we had to be later on) he is 
effectually disguised in the native garb. 
Otherwise, in the disturbed state of the 
country, with one Sultan superseding 
another, and the army ina state of utter 
division, we should have stood a chance 
of decorating the country roadside with 
a heap of our devoted bodies. At 
Alkazar we found a native dignitary 
—an Abdul Azizite—who had sworn 
unutterable penalties to any Moor hiring 
animals or helping any European on 
the road to Fez or Mequinéz; and it was 
only through the courtesy and help of 
Mr. Bibi Carleton, the British Vice- 

Consul, that we p:o- 





ning towards us, 
shouting and waving 
their arms. We 
halted, whilst Red- 
man, the scribe, and 
these gentry engaged 
in a lively bout of 
voices and explana- 
tory palms. On in- 
quiring, I learned that 
they demanded 
money. ‘What on 
earth for?” I asked. 
““Oh, they ate 
soldiers (of Abdul 
Aziz) — outposts, you 
know—and say that 
you must give them 
a present before they 
allow us to pass,” 
“What a_ brilliant 
idea,” I remarked ; 
“tell ’em I won’, 
and see what hap- 








cured the necessary 
escort—an_ absolute 
necessity, as I found 
more than once 
when we had _ to 
face the gentry of 
a Moorish country 
highway. I might 
have had reason to 
view some of these 
encounters with even 
more miscellaneous 
feelings, had I known 
that my guide ac- 
counted for my com- 


plete disguise by 
confiding to our 
assailants that I was 


a dancing girl bound 
for the household of 
a distinguished native 
official, At other 
times I was, it 
seemed, a holy man, 








pens.” More talkee, 
talkee, and waving 
palms ; then finally the amateur banditti 
retire towards their tents on a neighbour- 
ing rise. ‘“‘Is this the usual custom ?” 
“Yes,” I am told, ‘‘they always seize any 


opportunity that offers. They seldom 
get any pay, so try to make it up in 
other ways.” What a charming and 


interesting country ! the army whiles away 
the dreary hours by playing at Robin 
Hood. 

I will spare my readers any details of 
the wretched journey stage by stage to 
Fez—the fearful discomfort of a Moorish 
saddle, the intolerable heat, and _ the 
thousand unprincipled ways in which 
every attendant imposes on the credulity 
or good-nature of the traveller, even 


The author in Moorish costume. 


a shcercef ; and so on, 
There is plenty of 
humour, and lying, in Morocco. But 
let us come to our destination, with its 
suburbs of olive gardens, and the Mehalla, 
or army corps, encamped along the valley 
stretching away in a south-westerly direc- 
tion towards Mequinéz, at which I arrived 
on June 14. 

After much waiting and reconnoitring 
and negotiation on the part of scribes, 
we gained a hearing with the Grand 
Vizier, to whom I carried letters, and he 
informed his master, the Sultan, who 
appointed us a handsome house in a good 
quarter with a guard of soldiers to do us 
honour. 

After visits from the British Agent, a 
Moorish merchant, and exchange of visits 
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with the 
Grand . 
Vizier and 
other im- 
portant 
people, and 
many days’ 
rest con- 
siderately 
appointed 
for us after 
our journey, 
we waited 
on the 
Minister for 











of Mahomet 
7 catries 
always a 
circle of 
beads, 
which he 
fingers as 
he mutters 
the pre- 
scribed 
prayers, 
usually con- 
tenting him- 
self with 
reiterating 








Forel gn Type of Arab village on the 
Affairs ; and 

it was during our second visit to this 
great functionary that we had the honour 
of being received by the Sultan, Mulai-el- 
Hafid, himself. 

It was about three in the afternoon when 
we received this second summons from the 
Foreign Minister, Sid Eisha ben Omar. 
After shaking hands he suddenly apolo- 
gised, and at a short distance produced his 
praying-mat, and forthwith, facing Mecca, 
commenced his devotions. This naturally, 
to our European ideas, seemed rather em- 
barrassing ; but it is the custom to 
pray thus, no matter where the true be- 
liever may be. They are, I believe, 
supposed to pray about a dozen times 
in the twenty-four hours ; needless to say, 
few indeed do this, some not at all. 
As far as I can gather, it is all more or 
less hypocrisy—as usual, the greater 
the scoundrel, the more parade he makes of 
his devotions. A Moor once told me that, 
no matter what crimes a man commits, 
as long as he prays regularly and gives 
charity, in 


banks of the ‘ Wad Liboo.” 


“Allah!” 
one bead; 
** Allah il Allah!” another bead ; “ Allah 
il Allah!” still yet another, on through 
the cycle of the rosary. ‘This becomes 
purely mechanical, for while the pious 
man is talking business, he is ' trying 
to get the better of you. I often 
noticed the Foreign Minister thus finger- 
ing his beads and praying whilst discuss- 
ing State business. 

Arising, he returned and opened the 
conversation. ‘Tea followed, then a huge 
basin of roast beef and wheat bread, 
which, after we. had washed in orthodox 
style, we tore and ate with our fingers. 
Presently bidding us follow, he proceeded 
to the entrance and mounted his mule. 
We followed suit; but I had not the 
faintest idea where we were going, nor 
could Redman enlighten me. Belton 
on starting was slightly ahead of me, and 
he, unused to the Moorish saddle, turned to 
speak, resting his weight on the off stirrup. 
Slowly the cumbrous saddle turned turtle 
—they ride with the girths loose—and 
the rider, 





short, at- 
tends to all 
the cere- 
monies of 
the religion, 
he is sure 
of going to 
heaven —in 
the form 
of seventy 
thousand 
houritis! 
Mark the 
conception 
of perfect 
bliss! The 








with amaze- 
ment 
written on 
his face, dis- 
appeared. 
A rush was 
made by the 
numerous 
Court at- 
tendants to 
his assist- 
ance. I had 
to bite my 
lip ima 
frantic en- 
deavour to 








faithful son 


Type of rural Arab dwelling. 


keep from 
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roaring with laughter 
—the whole incident 
was inexpressibly 
funnyfor it would 
not be politic to be 
so undignified. How- 
ever, at length we 
found ourselves 
entering the Govern- 
ment house which is 
devoted to official 
business, and apart 
from the Sultan’s 
private quarters and 
harem. Whilst wait- 
ing in a small ante- 
chamber I observed 
three Ministers 
gravely squatting on 
the pavement in the 








the Foreign Minister, 
and the Grand Vizier 
Hadj Marani_ el 
Glawi. An individual 
whom I had not 
observed until then 
preceded us with a 
long staff, bowing and 
scraping right and 
left; he, it seemed, 
was the Master of 
Ceremonies. In 
appearance the Sul- 
tan was undoubtedly 
a handsome man, 
with large black 
humorous eyes alight 
with vivacity, a black 
well-groomed_ beard, 
and olive skin, high 








courtyard, holding 
perhaps a Cabinet 
Council. The court- 
yard in question was 
large and cobble-paved, flanked by a high 
embattled wall on one side, and blank 
walls of the Palace on the other, the 
orthodox pond and fountain in the centre. 
Around the gates lounged the soldiers of 
the guard, only distinguishable from 
others by their high fez caps without 
turbans. Most of these have been trained 
by Kaid Maclean or others in former 
times. 

At length we received the summons 
to the audience. Mounting a narrow 
flight of steps, after passing through an 
inner courtyard, we, leaving our slippers 
at the top, entered a long narrow tiled 
room, with high windows on the left 
overlooking the Wad Fas Valley. At 
the far end of the room seated cross- 
legged on a git Louis XV. sofa was the 
Sultan . 
Mulai-el- 


Type of Kiathahah, 
Sultan's 


forehead and rather 
or Captain, of the prominent cheek 
Guard. bones, — the lower 


part of his face, if 
anything, was the weaker. Particularly I 
noticed his really beautiful hands and feet, 
tapering fingers, and filbert nails. He 
was of medium height, slim, and well 
formed. He immediately took stock of 
us, and smiled as if pleased, whispering 
something to his Grand Vizier, which 
I heard later was to the effect that he 
liked these Englishmen. 

In conversation he proved to have a 
very broad mind, and showed a keen 
insight into foreign politics. Speaking of 
the present situation he expressed his 
intention of acknowledging the debts 
contracted by his half-brother Abdul 
Aziz up to the time when he (Mulai-el- 
Hafid) was proclaimed Sultan, at which 
time he had notified the Foreign Lega- 
tions that he would not hold himself 

responsible 





Hafid. Ad- 
vancing 
bare-foot to 
within a few 
feet : 
before in- 
structed, sa- 
luted mili- 
tary fashion, 
and sat on 
his left in a 
chair __ pro- 


vided. On 








for further 
liabilities 
incurred 
by Abdul 
Aziz. He 
intended to 
endeavour, 
when ac- 
knowledged 
Sultan by 
the Powers, 
to have the 
Conference 
of Algeciras 








his right sat 


The Sultan's Mehallas, or army corps. 


amended, 
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and to ask 
them to ad- 
judicate be- 
tween him 
and France 
re garding 
the war in- 
demnity. 
On the sub- 
ject of the 
War in 
Shaoaya he 
protested 
that he had 








rupt to say, 
is perfectly 
true, as wit- 


ness the 
Mazagan 
incident, 
The French, 
on the very 
day the 
Moors had 
decided to 
proclaim 
Mulai Hafid 


there, 








used every 
means in 
his power to 
stop further 


bloodshed, 

that his intentions were strictly pacific 
towards them, fully realising that he 
and his country could obtain a more 


satisfactory result by peaceful methods. 
The French were undoubtedly helping 
Abdul Aziz both by arms and the Press, 
which he considered was a distinct breach 
of neutrality; his quarrel was with his 
brother Abdul Aziz, on behalf of his 
people, and not with the French. If 
Abdul Aziz had ruled wisely, and kept the 
hearts of the people, no such incident as 
the Casa Blanca disaster could have 
occurred. Of the present state of anarchy 
in the country he was fully aware, and was 
daily despatching his governors to their 
various districts to restore order ; for the 
tribesmen were like children, who, when 


A typical Nomad dwelling, on the outskirts of Fez. 


The settler gathers long grass to build the walls, and simply stretches a canvas 


roof across it with a pole in the centre. 


landed guns 
and men, 
and_ took 
the adjacent 
town of 
Azzimour, on pretence of assisting the 
police ! 

Then, in the same frank and reasonable 
tone, Mulai went on: His desire and 
ability was to rule his people peaceably 
for the country’s welfare, and to open 
the country, as soon as affairs were 
settled and outlying tribes brought to 
order, to European enterprise and civili- 
sation, and prove to the Powers that 
not only were Europeans and European 
interests safe in Morocco, but that she 
was fit to continue as an independent 
State. The English had always been the 
friends of Morocco since the days of 
Mulai Idrees. Why was it that France was 
allowed to carry such a high hand in 
Moroccan affairs? The Algeciras Con- 


It is easily demolished. 





the ruling ference was 
hand = was not with the 
withdrawn, |! 1 people of 
immedi- | Morocco, 
ately com- | but with 
menced to Abdul Aziz. 
quarrel Mulai asked 
among me many 
themselves. questions 
If the pro- regarding 


tection of 
French 
guns was 
withdrawn 
from the 
ports they 
would im- 
mediately 








the occupa- 


tion of 
Egypt, and 
of the 


French 
operations 
in Algeria. 
At some of 








proclaim 
him Sultan. 

This, I 
may _inter- 


or barley under foot. 
and another uses a primitive hayfork. 


The native method of threshing. 


Horses or cattle are tethered and driven in a circle, and trample the corn 
One man with a whip acts as a pivot for his team, 


the answers 
to his naive 
questions he 
laughed 
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Mulai's stronghold, 


heartily. He particularly requested us to 
don European clothing; but to this we were 
unable to accede, having not a stitch with 
us. We explained that, having to come 
disguised as Moors and travel fast, we had 
only brought such gear as was absolutely 
necessary. He thanked us for having 
been the first Europeans to visit him in 
Fez as Sultan, as also the first to enter 
since all Europeans left at the outbreak of 


the City of Fez, from the west. 


revolution in August of 1907. We were 
to go anywhere we liked, to see the sights 
of Fez; his Ministers had orders to see 
that we were provided with an escort and 
anything else we might require, and he 
bade us make our stay as long as 
possible. After present topics had been 
exhausted in an interview lasting about 
two hours, we arose and, shaking hands 
with His Shereefian Majesty, departed. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF TROY BY THE GREEKS. 


| WOULD to God that I had been with them! 


When, after fruitless toiling on the deep, 


Like men who find at length some long-sought gem, 


They felt within their hearts the hot blood leap ; 


When through their host a murmur ran lke fire, 


And laden ships sped swifter o’er the main, 


For Troy! for Troy! the flower of their desire 
¢ d > 


Lay like a rose upon the sunlit plain. 


IT would to God that I had heard the cry 


That burst from lips of captains and of thralls 


At sight of all the glory they might win! 


' 


When Menelaus alone stood silent by, 


And feared to look upon those splendid walls, 


Remembering the face of one therein. 





E. KepreL BENNETT. 
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MEW. 


SOME OLD MARQUETRY. 


the present writer—that “It is 

better to have loved and lost a 
Chippendale cabinet at Christie’s, than 
ever to have paid the current price.” It 
must be owned that the veritable pieces 
of the finest work of that frequently named 
master of the craft of furniture bring rather 


' “s one has said—I think it was 


absurdly large prices nowadays ; also, that 
the chance to be foolish in that direction 
is very rare. However, in the best of all 
possible worlds there are plenty of English 
periods and styles, which are, in their 
way, as pleasant as Chippendale, if not so 
popular. Among these things are the 
lacquer-work and walnut furniture, about 





An early chest of lignum vite marquetry, showing the Spanish foot which came into 
English furniture under Charles II. 
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which some articles have been published, 
and especially is there the great field 
of marquetry still open to the collector 
of decorative objects. ‘lhe only point is 
that the word embraces almost too wide a 
section of the world of furniture. Mar- 
quetry is sometimes used to mean all 
sorts of metal and other inlays and all 
kinds of veneers. ‘Thus the vast quanti- 
ties of French work which originated in 
the afeier of André Charles Boulle—the 
insetting of various metals on ebony, 
tortoiseshell, and the like—is sometimes 
called marquetry. But the Boulles and 
their followers and their productions are 
the characters and stage setting of another 
drama. It would be more to our pur- 
pose to glance at the earlier and more 
orthodox marquetry of the class in which 
various woods were used to decorate a 
thick walnut veneer, usually upon pine, 
or oak, or chestnut. 





A highly ornamental cabinet of lignum vite marquetry 
on decorated stand, 
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A marquetry escritoire in various coloured woods, 
Karly eighteenth-century German, 


From about the time of Royalty Re- 
stored, the taste for marquetry such as 
is shown in the illustrations—many of 
which are borrowed from the excellent 
collection of Messrs. Lenygon of Old 
Burlington Street—grew apace. At first 
the pieces were small, such as_clock- 


cases, mirror-frames, lace-boxes, and 
small tables; but soon the large chests 


of drawers on stands and the cabinets 
with wide doors became fashionable, and, 
later, chairs and stools were decorated 
with this elaborate and often beautiful 
inlay. 

Is it Oriental in its source? 


This style of work in England from 
about 1680 to 1720 is hardly suitable for 
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the complete furnishing of a room at 
the present time, nor was it, perhaps, 
ever used in that way, although several 
pieces were sometimes produced en suite. 
‘The decoration was often too gorgeous 
and the colouring too marked for. many 
pieces in one room to be thus ornamented. 
These limitations remain to-day, and 
therefore it is not necessary to have more 
than a_ half-dozen successful finds to 
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duced, and the examples surviving are 
of interest. 

The art and craft of marquetry or inlay 
is of course, like all things connected with 
the subject of decorative furniture, rooted 
in antiquity and derived probably from 
Oriental sources. The movement, which 
was noticed in England about 1670, 
was naturally a mere renaissance and 
adaptation of a style known to all 

















Late seventeenth-century room, showing small marquetry table on spiral legs and stretcher, and cabinet with 
characteristic inlay. 


satisfy the collectors passion in this 
direction. Under the last two of the 
Stuart kings, throughout the reign of 
William and Mary, during the time of 
Queen Anne and the first two Georges, 
fine marquetry pieces were made for the 
great ones of the earth, and thus even 
in our day there are many examples 
still to be found. It is true that the 
art declined under the first Georges, 


but even then the work was still pro- 





Continental workers, from Italy to the 
Netherlands. Although used here in 
the days when oak was. almost the only 
wear—a particular style flourishing for 
a while at the cultivated court. of 
Queen Elizabeth—it was not untii the 
walnut age, the period of plain surfaces, 
that the fashion became anything like 
general. 

Then it was that England had the 
honour of marrying, as it were, the schools 
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of Italian inlay and Dutch marquetry. 
Close students of this subject, such as 
Mr. Haldane Macfall and Mr. Macquoid, 


have been able, by means of the dates of 


clocks encased in walnut, thus decorated, 


to trace minutely the gradual evolution of 


the designs from 
the Italian to the 
Dutch, from the 
Jacobean to 
the William and 
Mary, and so 
on, to what may 
be considered 
the English 
form. But to 
the _ collector 
who is begin- 
ning to gather 
specimens of 


this furniture, 
the divisions of 
time into de- 


cades, and less, 
is rather more 
worry than as- 
sistance. “ First 
catch your 
hare ” has been 
found a sound 
piece of advice, 
in connois- 
seurship as 
well as cook- 
ing, for many 
a long day, 
and therefore 
it is rather 
the general 
appearance of 
pieces and 
the acute eye 
i for “fakes” 
and “frauds” 
which _ serve 
the early days 
of the col- 
lector in this 
department 
of furniture, &/ 
than the ex- 
act date of his 
specimen. 
One may travel a long time before 
coming across, say, a pleasing wreck 
of a chest of. drawers, with its re- 
serves and intentionally bleached walnut 
bands intact; but if one can get such a 
piece for #10, and spend only three or 
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French eighteenth-century cabinet, showing curious inlay work of design 
in perspective. 
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four more on the work of judicious re- 
storation, one will have done pretty well, 


The Stuart Period. 

A glance at the illustrations of this 
article will give a 
general idea of the 
pieces of marquetry 
now to be found. 
At the Franco- 
3ritish Exhibition 
there has beenan ex- 
cellent department 
devoted to Old 
English applied 
arts, some rooms 
of which were ar- 
ranged by Mr. 
1 Mallet of Bath. 
The illustration on 
p. 483 is from one 
of these rooms, and 
shows a few highly 
characteristic speci- 
mens of early mar- 
quetry work. ‘The 
table, for instance, 
in the middle of 
the picture is of a 
type that was very 
largely in use 
in the houses 
of the great 
ones of the 
late Stuart 
period. It 
remains 
equally inter- 
esting and 
useful to-day. 
Owing to the 
spiral legs, 
the stretcher, 
and the feet 
being of- wal- 
nut, it will be 
found that 
many original 
pieces are ex- 
tremely 
worm - eaten 
and _— shaky ; 
but this style of furniture can be 
effectively restored—for the cabinet-work 
itself is not like that of Chippendale, 
almost inimitable in our day. ‘The re- 
serves of marquetry have often survived 
remarkably well in these old cabinets and 
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chests of drawers. This decoration was 
usually applied to pine, which did not 
attract the wood-beetle in the same way 
as the solid walnut, and it was applied in 
extremely thick pieces, quite unlike our 
modern veneer. ‘This marquetry, too, was 
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many desirable qualities. In such pieces 
as the early chests of lignum vite, shown on 
the first pages, the idea of inlay is carried 
out by means of pieces of wood cut on 
the cross of the grain and generally called 
oyster-wood. ‘This sort of early work is 





frequent- seen in 
ly heavi- the back- 
ly var- ground 
nished of old 
at some mifror 
period of frames 
itscareer, In many 
and thus a col- 
pre- lection, 
served and in a 
down to more ela- 
our own borate 
aay. fashion 
When in the 
the var- second 
nish is picture, a 


removed 
the full 








cabinet 
on stand. 








beauty of Such 
old mar- pieces as 
quetry this last 
is dis- were fre- 
covered quently 
for our mounted 
delight. in silver 
Nodoubt forthe 
it is now then 
quite un- Queen 
like its and other 
original persons 
appear- of impor- 
gn ce, tance at 
especi- tna t 
ally.in period, 
regard 

to the The 
ee ‘ work of 
vine, am 
which oon. 
takes so 

much Ina 
away, different 
also adds manner, 
an agree- A rich floral example of the later seventeenth century, in the possession of Mr. Oswald but still 
able tone Nettlefold. ‘Ihe smaller piece above is probably French, marque- 


to alt 
kinds of wood, which no modern chemis- 
try nor alchemy can provide. 

Charles II. was so charming an artist 
and so excellent a man of taste that one 
may be sure the style of furniture that 
grew up under his eye would have had 


try, is the 
interesting German piece which follows, 
and which, like the French example from 
Messrs. Waring’s galleries shown on the 
opposite page, shows many different 
characteristics from English work. Many 


specimens of marquetry found in Engiand 
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have in the past been taken to be of 


foreign workmanship, but there’ can 
be little doubt that most of these were 


really of native growth. Foreign craftsmen, 
however, often made their way into 


England during this period, 1680 to 1720, 
and French cabinet-makers and those of 
the Netherlands found plenty of occu- 
On this point Mr. Macquoid 


pation here. 
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shows an admirable example of floral 
marquetry of the late seventeenth century, 
in which coloured woods are inlaid with 
ebony reserves, the main body of the 
piece being of veneered walnut. The 
effect is extremely rich and attractive, such 
pieces fit in with later styles of furniture, 
and although full of character do not 
kill mahogany and other comparatively 





Typical marquetry chest of drawers with rounded moulding and turned legs and shaped 


stretcher. 


says that foreign “‘ marqueterie,” as he pre- 
fers to spell it, often shows a curved surface 
such as the German piece displays, and 
the general tone is that of a strong colour 
on a black or dark ground, or highly 
stained flowers with leaves of green-stained 
wood on a red-brown walnut ground. 

The chest of drawers, with smaller 
chest and cabinet above, is from the col- 
lection of Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, and 


The brass work is early, but rather later than the chest. 


modern pieces. ‘The last photograph 
gives a good example of this kind of 
piece, the brass work on which belongs to 
a rather later period than the piece itself. 
That the original pieces are difficult to 
obtain will not, I am sure, prevent the 
genuine collector from his pursuit; for 
in this, as in all other branches of con- 
noisseurship, it is the pleasures and 
chances of the chase that matter, 
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THE JESTER AT 
THE WHITE CITY. 


BY R. E. W. CHAFY. 


HE TRIES A TRIOLET. 





yo may go if you please 
To the Eastern Arena ; 

But it’s not a bad wheeze 

To beware of the fleas 

Which inhabit the meas- 

ly performing hyzena. 

You may go if you please 


To the Eastern Arena. 


If you take my advice, 

You won’t go with a cousin ; 
I went with one twice, 

And that must suffice : 

I suggested an ice, 

And she managed a dozen. 
If you take my advice, 

You won’t go with a cousin. 
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If you want a good thrill, 
Spend a tanner on [athe ; 
If the motor-car spill 

Is not able to fill 

You with horror, you will 
Be hard work to “ épater.” 
If you want a good thrill, 


Spend a tanner on Pathé. 


If you suffer from greed, 
Try a dinner chez Paillard ; 
You will soon be agreed 
That he knows how to feed, 
From the egg to the weed ; 
Little Mary and I are! 

If you suffer from greed, 
Try a dinner chez Paillard. 
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*‘ARRIET ON THE SWITCHBACK. 


[With apologies to Robert Browning. } 


Sj 





N Y ’eart’s in my boots! 
My ’at’s on one side! 


’E calls this a spree! 


My ’air’s come uncurled ! 


Oh, ’ow the thing shoots! 


It ’urts me inside! 


I’ve just ’ad my tea! 


Hall’s wrong with the world! 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


[With apologies to Mr. Swinburne.| 


hal you were on the switchback, 
And I were having tea, 
I'd sit in peace and gobble, 
And watch you sway and wobble, 
Lurch forward and then pitch back, 
As wretched as can be, 
If you were on the switchback 


And I were having tea. 


If I were in a rickshaw, 
And you got in the way, 
And wouldn’t hear me bawling, 
By Jove, I’d send you sprawling, 
And lay you 12 to 6 your 
Tactics wouldn’t pay, 
If I were in a rickshaw, 
And you got in the way. 


If I were at “Old London,” 
And you were in the stocks, 
I'd stand aside and giggle, 
And watch you vainly wriggle, 
Attempting to get undone 
The complicated locks, 
If I were at ‘ Old London,” 
And you were in the stocks. 


If I had got a twist on, 

And you were Mr. Lyons, 
And I were tired of fighting 
An hour for a whiting, 

I’d certainly insist on 

Their clapping you in irons,’ 
If I had got a twist on, 

And you were Mr. Lyons. 


If you were Mrs. Grundy, 

And I could have my way, 
And you kept passing strictures 
Upon a show of pictures, 

I’d open it on Sunday, 

And you might go to bla... 
If you were Mrs. Grundy, 

And I could have my way. 


If I were P. Dorando, 
And you were Mr. Bull, 
And you were always toasting 
The British Lion and boasting, 
I’d show what others can do, 
And make you lose your wool, 
If I were P. Dorando, 
And you were Mr. Bull. 
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THE GLOBE-TROTTER. 


I MET him first at Monaco, where I was shooting pigeons; 
We fraternised at fable @’hé/e and argued on religions. 
We travelled home together, and patronised the Ritz, 


And then I first discovered that his Christian name was Fritz. 


Our intimacy ripened with the oranges at Seville, 
And we first set the fashion of “Ententeries” at Reval, 
Fate finally manceuvred a conjunction of our stars 


And called us from two sev’ral “Inns” to grace two sev’ral “ Bars.” 


We both, however, only gained a “ temporary practice,” 
And, bent on change, I found with joy that he had also packed his 


Bag, and with the prospect of another “Golden Fleece’ 


Was off (I went as well) among the tourist flocks of Greece. 


Eventually growing tired of imitating Jason, 
And always being in the swim, Fritz hurried to the place on 
The “tapis” of world politics—the country of the Turks, 


Who made him “ Lord in Waiting” to their Parliament (with “ perqs ”). 


Our next encounter by the way took place at Taormina, 
Where, if by chance you ever need a really first-class ‘‘ diener ” 
(The word emerges just like that upon a German lip), 

Go to the Hotel Kaiserhof, and take a first-class “ tip.” 

From “Gib” we both took “ first-class berths” aboard a German liner, 
And found that we had common tastes in wine, cigars, and Heine ; 
At New York City, as his trip was not what I had planned, 


With many mutual regrets I left him at the “ Grand.” 


There, thinking this the last of him, I rashly bet a tenner 
We shouldn’t meet on our way back—I lost it at Vienna. 
However, I renewed the bet (and chartered a balloon), 


But found him on a German line of air-ships to the moon, 
* * * * * * 


I fancy by this time that I’ve let siip sufficient data 
To form a working theory that Fritz is a German waiter ; 
And as he rules his life upon the simple motto “ Push,” 


I shouldn’t be astonished if we meet at Shepherd’s Bush. 








HIS WIFE. 


BY EVELYN 
TrtiustrRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 
N_ understanding person would 


probably have found excuses for 

any mercenary motives in Hilary 
Garstin’s marriage, still there were cir- 
cumstances connected therewith which 
even a biassed critic might have labelled 
deterrent. 

Mr. Abdul Rahaman, bridegroom and 
barrister-at-law, was certainly blessed with 
commendable wealth and health, correct 
manners, and a_ high-caste Indian face, 
yet was he brown as any other Mussulman, 
and his brilliant intellect inclined strongly 
to hysteria, which was not an enviable 
temperament to yoke with an English 
wife. His mind—a granary of Greek and 
philosophy —was unfortunately lacking in 
those qualities which the English race is 
wont to worship under the name of solid 
common sense ; but Miss Garstin, at the 
age of twenty-two, appreciated the wisdom, 
admired the high-caste profile, and saw 
no necessity at all for common sense. 

Abdul Rahaman was certainly something 
better than superficially European, for 
Hilary, his wife, was, at the end of five 
years, a moderately contented woman ; 
and for a woman to know even limited 
content after five years’ experience is an 
unusual sequence in marriages of mixed 
blood. 

Her home was a pillared, jasmin- 
wreathed house in Calcutta, her brougham 
as correctly appointed as though she 
belonged to the sacred Viceregal set, and 
her daughter almost a_ beauty, with 
eloquent eyes and the finest of fine hands 
and feet. If Mrs. Rahaman ever re- 
gretted that at venturesome twenty-two 
she had chosen a jasmin-wreathed house 
and a half-caste daughter instead of a 
certain young man, blue-eyed and _ as- 
tonishingly happy-hearted, who had once 
been used to go citywards daily on an 
Oxford Street ’bus, buoyantly hopeful 
that any wonderful day might make it 
possible to secure a wedding-ring and 
some incidental furnishings for one Hilary 
Garstin, she failed to mention the fact: 
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and very certainly Abdul Rahaman _ him- 


self had lived through his repentant 
moments, when an orthodox wife, with 
oiled hair, ringed nose, and implicit 


obedience, seemed the most desirable of 
consorts for a successful barrister. 

But the only disappointments — the 
Mussulman husband voiced were his 
regrets that his wife neither bore him a 
son nor succeeded in capturing the 
better social set, which, in India, chooses 
most deliberately to ignore those English- 
women who abandon the creed of like- 
unto-like and take unto themselves even 
the most excusable Indian husbands. 

So Mrs. Rahaman’s associates were of 
no particular importance, intellectually or 
socially, She tiffined with the Jewish 
wife of a Hindu physician, called on 
Mrs. Sarkies, who had abandoned ballet 
dancing to reign over the household of a 
wealthy Armenian, and was intimate with 
an Assyrian family which boasted of 
princely descent and a huge fortune made 
out of jute. 

Mrs. Rahaman’s At Homes were truly 
remarkable in their mosaic of castes, 
creeds, and colours, for, being in a sense 
outcasted from her own kind, she was 
pleased to persevere in a cult for strange 
peoples and religions, and achieved the 
queerest mixture of morals and opinions 
which any Calcutta drawing-room might 
possibly compass. 

Life would probably have passed com- 
fortably and not unhappily for Mrs. 
Rahaman, until a certain vague hostility 
died from her eyes and her mouth grew 
complacent with middle age, had not 
Abdul Rahaman abruptly interrupted his 
lamentations that no son was born in the 
jasmin-wreathed house with a sudden 
great partiality for politics. 

The significance of many mass meetings 
and seditionary pamphlets partially es- 
caped Mrs. Rahaman, until at an At 
Home she heard one Chandra Sen Das, 
spectacled and fluent, arguing with her 
husband on his disloyalty to his country 
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in continuing to practise at the bar while 
the usurping English held the supreme 
power. 

“ As Euclid says,” Chandra Das was 
declaiming, thumping one fat brown hand 
into the palm of the other, ‘as Euclid says, 
you cannot burn the candle at both ends 
and eat your cake too, and if you are 
intending to loyalty show you must give 
up cake, my dear sir.” 

“What is this, Chandra Sen?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Rahaman. “1 thought your 
preachings were all for the purpose of 
getting more cake.” 

“Ah, madam,” bowed the pompous 
agitator, “ when that with dignity can do, 
but now, what can be but like dogs for 
crumbs scrambling, no doubt. Therefore 
I say retire and other measures try, and 
this your estimable husband promise has 
given for best interests serving, and show- 
ing great tyrants Hindu and Mussulman 
all one brother, no doubt.” 

“There, there,” said Abdul Rahaman 
hastily ; “‘ we will speak again of this,” for 
he was of little inclination to let his 
English wife know to what extremes 
his philanderings with patriotism had 
led. 

From that day the comfortable essentials 
of Mrs. Rahaman’s life gradually crumbled. 

Her husband gave up preparing briefs, 
and spent his hours in compiling seditious 
articles for the shrieking Bengali press. 
Also he grew morbid and sharp-tempered, 
and, in bitter resentment against his wife’s 
condemnation of the popular agitation, 
abused her people in all the scandalous 
and unclean rhetoric of the East. ‘The 
respect which for five years he had 
accorded her birth and breeding became 
now a thing of reproach, even his daughter 
he vilified as a pariah—neither of her 
people nor his—and, in deliberate defiance 
of his wife’s prejudices, he resorted to the 
garments of an orthodox Mahommedan 
gentleman—the turban, loose trousers, 
and embroidered slippers. 

An outbreak of fanatical temper on the 
part of Abdul Rahaman terminated in 
mean reproaches and an incident which 
neither man nor woman might forget. 

* You!” the Mussulman husband had 
hissed. “Only for me you would be 


working with your hands for bread. 
Pshaw!” and he spat. “You English 
women. Perhaps, even, you would not 
work. Your country-women do _ not 


always——” 
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“Be quiet,” his wife had _ shrieked. 
“Was it for this that I turned my back 


upon my own people? For this and 
your unclean, plotting friends? Pigs! 
Pigs!” 

gs! 


“No,” Abdul Rahaman had retorted, 
in a sudden quiet fury, which was more 
horrible than his gibe at English decency, 
“no—niggers. Black niggers.” And he 
struck his wife across the mouth with his 
open hand. 

At that moment all Mrs. Rahaman’s 
world shivered to its sorry foundations, 
but to Abdul Rahaman came the fiendish 
consciousness that, for the first time in 
his life, he had struck one of the white- 
skinned, conquering English, and with 
impunity. ‘Vhe dormant hatred of race 
against race stirred suddenly, dominantly, 
in his Eastern heart. He would have 
liked to strike his wife once more on her 
foolish mouth to vindicate this strange 
sensation of power, but she had fled, for 
security, to the barred doors of her 
bedroom. 

Within the next few days Mrs. Raha- 
man’s tempest of vengeance weakened 
gradually into inactivity, and finally spent 
itself in impotent tears and guarded 
reproaches ; for the man had, most 
abruptly, overthrown the thrall of old 
influences, and now regarded his wife as 
little more than an unlucky circumstance 
which had turned his heart from the 
heritage of race and country, and set him 
lusting after strange gods and unrighteous 
customs. 

Testimony of Abdul Rahaman’s mastery 
was given when, at a great mass meeting 
in Calcutta, he marched with the fore- 
most of the agitators, accompanied by 
a pallid, indignant wife and a wondering, 
half-caste child, who listened, with grave 
interest, to a general vilification of her 
mother’s people. 

The Bengali papers next day hailed 
Abdul Rahaman as the Heaven-sent and 
the Hero-patriot, and pronounced his 
wife to be a worthy incarnation of the 
dread goddess Durga, whereat Mrs. 
Rahaman laughed hysterically and tore 
the paragraph into shreds. 

Within one miserable month her weak- 
ness of will and resentment had crystallised 
into a silent hate and malice, of which 


Abdul Rahaman, enmeshed in _his 
schemings, took no account. His wife 
had, in his opinion, ceased to be of 


more importance than a dependant—and 
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not necessarily a gracious one—therefore 
when he thought of her at all, it was as 
of something which is too entirely super- 
fluous for regard. Consequently he did 
not know that Mrs. Rahaman’s malice 
prompted her to carefully examine and 
copy many letters and pamphlets from 
his desk, nor that, in increasing boldness, 
she, one night, took a little key from 
around his very neck and spent con- 
siderably more than two hours in rifling 
a small black despatch-box, which in all 
prudence should never have _ entered 
Abdul Rahaman’s home. Probably _ its 
destination would have been the bottom 
of the river, sealed in an air-tight cover, 
had Abdul Rahaman not forsaken the 
way of his fathers, in his youth, to marry 
a white-skinned woman and study law in 
English colleges ; but, having done these 
things, there was so much the greater 
necessity for proving himself scrupulously 
unswerving to his fellow conspirators, 
even when the housing of wicked little 
black boxes was concerned. 

The servant who wakened Abdul 
Rahaman the next morning was piecing 
together many extraordinary matters in his 
own mind. ‘These were the Mem Sahib’s 
empty room, the absence of the little 
chattering Miss Sahib, and the great dis- 
order of the Sahib’s own study ; yet his 
brown face was perfectly undisturbed as he 
announced “ Bath ready, Huzoor.” 


But Abdul Rahaman’s first glance 
at his disordered study brought more 


than dismay into his eyes; and when he 
found the traitorous little black box un- 
locked and its key lying on the floor, fear, 
sudden and choking, snatched for a 
moment all strength and breath from 
him. For the first time the utmost 
significance of sentences—sentences so 
confidingly written and complacently 
worded—flashed into his mind with 
terrifying sincerity. And there were those 
lists of things to be done—and people to 
do them. Abdul Rahaman turned to the 
little black box in a fury of desperation 
and tumbled what remained of its secrets 
out on to the floor. But he found no 
comfort in the scattered papers. 
Everything which mattered was gone, 
even—and he groaned aloud at the dis- 
covery —the letters written by Hossain Ali 
regarding the giving of his young daughter 
in marriage to Abdul Rahaman if the 
English wife were established elsewhere. 


Abdul Rahaman had shrunken like an old 
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man by the time he turned from re-locking 
the little box and opened the doors of 
his wife’s room. 


Its blankness drove his fear into 
sickening certainty. In his mind was no 
doubt that the English woman had 


denounced him to Government, and his 
imagination pictured the incensed law 
haling his body off to the direst pains 
and penalties. At the thought all that 
there was of courage, inherited from past 
generations of warrior ancestors, fled from 
the spirit of Abdul Rahaman, and he 
turned from his home and slipped into 
the crowded, babbling streets of India’s 
capital. 

But his security lasted little more than 
a week, for, on one feast morning in 
3enares city, an. elderly sergeant of 
police tapped Abdul Rahaman on the 
shoulder as he stooped to replace his 
shoes after prayer, and requested that he 
accompany him to a_ superior officer. 
After the first start of alarm Abdul Raha- 
man recognised the uselessness of a 
refusal. 

“Tt is the will of Allah,” he muttered, 
for during the past week he had turned 
again to the god of his fathers, beating 
his breast and worshipping amongst the 
humblest in the temples of his faith. 
The Commissioner of Police received 
him affably. ‘There were orders, he said, 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was anxious to interview Mr. Rahaman 
in regard to certain information. Would 
Mr. Rahaman accept a police escort to 
Calcutta for his own safety’s sake? And 
would Mr. Rahaman be ready to proceed 
to the capital by that afternoon’s mail 
train? Mr. Rahaman was too bewildered 
to question any suggestions, and _ left 
Benares city in the mail train, muttering, 
“Kismet ; all is the will of Allah,” while 
the Commissioner of Police bowed politely 
from the platform. 

The Lieutenant-Governor _ received 
Abdul Rahaman with impressive pleasant- 
ness. “I congratulate you, Mr. Raha- 
man, on your great loyalty and discretion,” 
said His Honour. ‘The information 
sent by you has proved of supreme im- 
portance, of supreme importance, I repeat, 
of absolutely supreme importance. Your 
great services will assuredly not go un- 
rewarded. I myself will see to it. I 
think a district magistrate’s appointment — 
say in Assam—but I myself will attend 
to the matter—yes, yes—perhaps in 
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Assam ”—said His Honour vaguely, and 
affably bowed the bewildered man from 
his presence. 

Abdul Rahaman, ere he passed the 
saluting sentries before the Governor's 
mansion, had lost the power of ‘consistent 
thought. Recklessly he gave the driver 
of his “cca gharry the address of the 
jasmin-wreathed house. On_ the steps 
stood Mrs. Rahaman smiling, triumphant. 

“Did yousee the Lieutenant-Governor?” 
she queried. 

“Where are my papers?” said Abdul 
Rahaman heavily. 

“ Some are in the bank,” answered Mrs. 
Rahaman significantly, ““and I gave the 
others to the Governor’s secretary. Such 
a nice, sympathetic young man,” she 
added maliciously. 

‘*T don’t .understand,” said the man 
spiritlessly. 

“Oh, I managed very well,” she 
answered with complaisance. “The 
secretary said it might even mean a 
judgeship for you. ‘There is nothing to 
be afraid of. Your name was not on 
any of the papers I gave him—¢fose are 
in the bank. And the Government think 
very highly of you indeed.” 

Abdul Rahaman moved a few steps 
indoors and then, stricken by another 
thought, stopped. “And my brethren ?” 
he asked. ‘ What of them?” 
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‘Truly Government sanction had made 
Mrs. Rahaman very bold, for she smiled 
a little as she answered: ‘‘‘lhey—oh 
they will probably poison you if they are 
not sent to Burma.” 

And Abdul Rahaman did not attempt 
to dispute her words, but walked slowly 
indoors, a broken man, whose only com- 
fort was to remember that Kismet was 
the will of Allah. 

Despite the shrieks of protest from the 
Bengali press, Government was pleased 
to confirm the appointment of Abdul 
Rahaman as district magistrate in Assam, 
and, should he live sufficiently long, he 
will probable have the privilege of seeing 
his name in print as Sir Abdul Rahaman, 
C.I.E., for Mrs. Rahaman has developed 
immense ambition since her successful 
strategy in connection with the magistrate- 
ship. 

But one of these days there will be 
a fatal mistake in the preparation of the 
magistrate’s food, or some mischance in 
crossing a bridge or in stumbling against 
a cobra. And while the magistrate’s 
former colleagues, now employed in 
Burma fortresses, break forth into pam- 
phlets of fire and blood and rejoicing, 
at the success of their scheme of revenge, 
Mrs. Rahaman will be contentedly busy 
with a travelling outfit and a first-class 
P. & O. passage to London. 


THE VICTIM OF A NAME. 


HO can express thy sweet simplicity, 
Graceful yet strong, to whom the willows bow? 


That on the water glidest airily 


By sail and oar unaided— who knows how? 


So light art thou, and lightly dost convey 


Thy burden lighter still of loveliness, 


That dreams awake through the untroubled day, 


Leaning to touch the ripple’s cool caress. 


Yet though thy natures breathe such poetry, 


Though thou wast born to enchant a god’s repose, 


Thy name must ever relegated be 


To prosy poems or poetic prose. 


In vain through dictionaries do I hunt; 


I cannot find a synonym for punt. 





J. T. Grosse. 
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AND OTHERWISE. 


cloth I have seen, 


FINE autumn affords delightful pos- for instance, than a dark véeuzx-rose face 
sibilities in wa ye 
Fé 


the way of 
dress ideas, and 
with the falling of 
the leaf our 
thoughts turn to 
compensations — 
that is to say, 
making up for the 
subdued tones of 
nature by decking 
our noble selves 
with rich glowing 
colours and beauti- 
ful soft materials, 
Except for 
evening wear now, 
the tailor-made is 
the garment Jar 
excellence either for 
morning or after- 
noon wear, and in 
tailor - mades, at 
the moment, 
almost startlingly 
smart confections 
abound. The 
fashionable Direc- 
toire style (far in- 
deed from the 
exaggerated _ tra- 
vesty of the mode 
as worn by certain 


people here and there) lends itself beautifully 
to rich trimming. What could be better, 





A Redfern Directoire costume. 


with the skirt tight 
to the knee, not 
too much so, and 
lapped across the 
front where it was 
fastened invisibly? 
The high belt was 
buttoned at each 
side, and the coat 
was the smartest 
of the smart. On 
it the cloth was in 
folds over the 
shoulders, moulded 
to the figure, and 
continued from 
under the high 
waist - line — indi- 
cated by appliqué 
motifs of oriental 
embroidery in 
triangle shape—to 
long, sharply 
pointed basques at 
the back ; thefronts 
being short and 
rounded off, as is 
so much the vogue 
at the moment. 
A dressy finish 
came in on the 
fronts in the form 


of two loose folds of the cloth, finely braided, 
hanging well below the waist and finished 
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with tassels. The waistcoat, of ivory moire 
antique, was ornamented by the little 
embroidered motifs, and the sleeves were 
long and tight, entirely after the style of 
those worn at the beginning of the last 
century. 

To this mode we owe those wide, hand- 
some Directoire revers and flap pockets 
appearing on the long coats of to-day’s 
costumes, and ‘carried out with braiding, 
but more effectively with embroidered silk. 
Apropos of silk, black silk, satin, or moire 
is the smartest for trimming, and looking at 
the coloured cloth costumes with this black 
note, it is difficult to say with which shade 
the contrast looks 
best. 

The vests. or 
waistcoats of the 
latest tailor-mades 
are extremely 
handsome. Tinsels 
shot with any 
colour, little floral 
embroideries on 
soft silk tapestry, 
brocades, and gold 
and ivory mate- 
lasse, all play their 
part in these little 


articles, and the 
neck-band is al- 
ways quite high 


and nearly always 
with a little turned- 
over collar, and 
occasionally the 
vest has small 
revers on its own 
account, which do 
not in any wise take from the effect of the 
large variety on the coat. 

In plainer tweed and cloth costumes, 
check or striped skirts are worn with plain 
cloth Directoire coats, and the style has a 
certain chic, but is perhaps too pronounced 
not to be copied in cheap materials, when 
it will at once be relegated to the limbo of 
the unfashionable. Far more distingué is 
the plain cloth skirt with the new Cofele 
silk with wide pronounced rib, recalling the 
Ottoman silk, to which it must surely be a 
near relative. Redfern is making a feature 
of these costumes for autumn, and very 
charming they look, carried out in those 
art shades to which the eye has become so 
much accustomed, now that the black and 
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Ottoman silk hat, trimmed with fox-skin and mara- 
bout and ostrich plumes. 
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neutral-hued garments of some years ago, 
mostly seen for outdoor wear, seem dingy 
and dreary to a degree. 

The costume which particularly won my 
affections at Redfern’s was of soft reseda- 
green face cloth—at least, that was the skirt, 
and it was slightly draped up to one side, 
without in any way taking from its clinging 
effect. The coat was of the thick corded 
silk, in the same shade as the cloth, and 
was severely Directoire, as will be seen from 


our sketch. The embroidery which gives 
such a dashing finish to the otherwise 
severely plain costume is worked in russet 
shades of silk mixed with copper and 
aluminium thread, 
and is one of the 
handsomest _ trim- 

mings possible. 
Another attrac- 


tive model we came 
across in the same 
showrooms had a 
skirt of 
brown 


coat and 
faded - leaf 
cloth, with shaded 
check imitating 
tweed. On the 
skirt, the check 
cloth was open at 
the sides, and 
brought across a 
panelofplain brown 
cloth with tabs and 
cloth buttons ; and 
the same idea was 
repeated on the 
coat, which 
mainly of the check 
material, with 
narrow panel of the plain, and with the 
large square revers of plain cloth. In this 
the sleeves came well over the 
wrists, and this may be said to be Ze dernier 
cri in sleeves for the coming season. 
Equally long sleeves appeared on a very 
attractive new fawn cloth coat—which had 
the fronts and neck trimmed with very wide 
fancy fawn silk braid, and the cuffs orna- 
mented with an embroidered motif, worked 
in shades of old gold. After covering the 
neckband, the braid fell in a long end, 
which was to be thrown over the shoulder 
and fall on the back, and which ended with 
a handsome tassel, made of the shaded old 
gold thread. 
This tasselled neck trimming takes many 


Was 


model 




















forms, as the “ neck girdles,” which give such 
a dainty finish to our white blouses. They 
are frequently made of beads, in combina- 
tions of every colour, or of plain gold beads 
and tassels. Again, there are ribbon and 
velvet neck girdles, with gilt or silver 
slides, sometimes studded with coloured 
stones, and all with tassels of silver, gold, or 
coloured beads. 

It is a wonderful season for smart colour 
effects, not only in silken and diaphanous 
fabrics, but in cosy serviceable materials. I 
always provide myself with a Viyella shirt 
or two at this time of year, and in selecting 
them for autumn I was bewildered by the 
variety of patterns put before me. Stripes 
are the fashionable thing, and stripes galore 
are in the new 
Viyella cloths on 
a pretty coloured 
ground. A navy 
ground, with silky 
hair stripes, in pale 
green and golden 
yellow, and another 
with fancy narrow 
stripes in helio- 
trope, light and 
dark, with touches 
of white, I at once 
would make 
up into very dressy 
shirts, and go 
beautifully with a 
serge or cloth skirt. 
An entire costume 
could be made of 
the tartan stripes 
and check Viyellas, so like good tweeds 
is it; and the wear this stuff gives is most 
satisfactory to the economic woman. The 
cream Viyella, either plain or striped, washes 
over and over again, and emerges from 
the clutches of the laundress unscathed. 
Happily, we can now have our winter gloves 
and stockings woven with Viyella yarn, 
which is very pleasant to the touch as well 
as being warm and strong. 

With autumn come displays of the most 
tempting hats, in all the West-end milliners’ 
windows and showrooms: hats of gigantic 
proportions, with spiked wings standing up 
in towering altitude, or sticking out at the 
sides in aggressive fashion. To be really 
in the present mode we must either don one 
of the big hats, which, with our clinging 
skirts, will give us a top-heavy appearance, 


saw 


IN THE WEST END. 





Smart hat, with silver lace cocarde and white wing 
feather. 
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or go to the other extreme and wear a little 
toque, some of which are really things of 
beauty, trimmed with masses of the lovely 
velvet flowers in rich glowing hues never 
dreamt of by Mother Nature, but which 
harmonise and accommodate themselves to 
the rest of our toilet in a very agreeable way. 
One of my purchases is a large black Otto- 
man silk hat —a silk, by the way, which is one 
of the smartest things in new millinery. On 
this foundation is a pointed fox-skin stretched 
about the crown, and the trimming is finished 
with a group of three white marabout 
and ostrich plumes at the side. Another 
smart confection, this time of black satin 
lined with white Ottoman silk, has the high 
crown which is, in a measure, replaced this 
season by the lower 
and wider equiva- 
lent. White wings 
are fastened at the 
side, starting from 
a cocarde of dull 
and burnished 
silver lace, finished 
off with the ubiqui- 
tous tassel hanging 
down. Tassels are 
bobbing about on 
everything this 
autumn, and some 
of them are really 
magnificent _ little 
affairs. 

The more I see, 
the more I realise 
how ignorant I am, 
and the average 
person is equally or more so. I was under 
the impression that I knew pretty well what 
Wedgwood china meant, and had any one 
asked me if I could undertake to pick out 
the bits of Wedgwood from a large assort- 
ment of china I should have replied con- 
fidently in the affirmative. Yet, how 
considerably out of my reckoning I should 
have been! I only grasped this fact when I 
recently paid a visit to Wahliss’s beautiful 
show-rooms in Oxford Street, to select a 
wedding present ; where I got, in addition 
to the present, a good lesson in Wedgwood 
ware, which considerably enlarged my ideas 
upon the subject. ° 

It happened fortunately that there was 
then on view—and may be now for all I 
know—a remarkably fine collection of the 
Wedgwood china ; not only with the white 
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classical figures on the blue, green, or grey 
ground, which I regarded as the only kind 
made by that firm, but beautiful specimens 
of quite different ware, which in my un- 
enlightened state I should never have 
associated with the world-renowned name 
of Josiah Wedgwood. 

There was in one case a collection of 
“ Queen’s”” ware, made at the Wedgwood 
works for the Empress Catherine of Russia 
in 1774, which had no raised design at all, 
but a gold pattern on a creamy ground, the 
gold as soft-looking and smooth as if it had 
been melted in with the rest of the china — 
which perhaps it was. 

In another collection the familiar white 
figures on blue ground were richly decorated 
with gold, and an early Victorian collection 
was even more ornate ; however, my affec- 
tions remained true to the chaste figures 
and groups of figures, many modelled by 
Flaxman, on the blue ground, and which 
made all the other specimens of Wedgwood 
ware garish by comparison. A _ glorious 
plaque, worth, I was told, hundreds of 
pounds, had as design the Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche, and nothing could beat the 
exquisite grace of the figures and the chubby 
little nude cupids, holding garlands in their 
plump little hands, on which every finger 
was distinct. 

I learned that it was next to impossible to 
produce this splendid work of art perfectly, 
as scarcely one plaque emerged from the 
furnace without some little damage to one 
or other of the many figures, or some slight 
discolouring of the clear blue’ ground. 
Hence its high price, and the devout hope 
of the manufacturer that it would not be 
necessary to attempt a replica of the particu- 
lar design, certainly the most beautiful ever 
evolved by the famous sculptor. The Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia was even more elaborate 
as regards the numbers of figures worked 
in; and unguided by expert testimony I 
should have supposed it the more valuable 
of the two splendid plaques which Mr. Wah- 
liss has secured. I saw, later, some of the 
Copenhagen china of which Queen Alex- 
andra is naturally a great admirer, and was 
told that its high price arose also from the 
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many pieces spoiled in the burning before a 
perfect one was obtained, There was a most 
naturally modelled tiger with curled-up tail, 
which tail had a knack of drooping down 
while the china was being fired, con- 
siderations, which, of course make the piece 
emerging from the furnace, tail-up, all the 
more valuable. 

The interest of the showrooms was 
by no means exhausted by inspection of 
these choice specimens of china, as in 
another gallery were specimen plates of 
dinner services supplied by the firm to 
numerous interesting and illustrious person- 
ages. The most expensive, costing over 


£3000, was made for the Maharajah of 
Hyderabad and decorated with a miniature 
of himself and his coat of arms. There 
were services made for the murdered King 
of Servia, for Princess Stephanie of Belgium, 
for the young Queen of Holland, and for 
most of our own Royalties, and some distin- 
guished statesmen and diplomatists. Had 
time been unlimited it would have been 
interesting to compare the different tastes 
of those for whom these services were 
made, as each chose his or her own pattern 
and colouring. Beautiful china would ap- 
pear to possess great attractions for our 
Oriental visitors, as all the Indian princes 
who come to London pay a visit to the 
Wahliss galleries, and are very good 
customers. 

It was not only artistic china which we 
studied in Oxford Street. There were ever 
somany household implements, which to the 
housewife appealed strongly. A white china 
or delf hammer with pointed teeth was a 
puzzle, and after several mental attempts to 
find out its va/son @étre 1 had to ask. It 
was for beating tough meat to make it tender. 
Most of us have suffered from the tough 
variety, especially in the matter of beef- 
steaks, The obliging expert who so kindly 
acted as cicerone during our visit to the 
house informed us that. after hammering the 
beefsteak well, melted butter was poured 
over it, and after remaining the night in this 
oleose bath, the most ancient and inferior 
beef became tender, and as easily masticated 
as butter itself—Cooks please copy. 

Mrs. PEPYS, 
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PIANOLA PIANO 


ENSURES THE MUSIC YOU WANT. 


HINK OF WHAT THE PIANOLA 
PIANO MEANS to you personally. 
Do not let the Pianola Piano remain 
an abstract idea, but think of it established 
in your home, essential to your home life. 
Think of all the music you could play, 
of the hours you could spend in the 
fascinating pursuit of playing the airs that 
appeal to vou most. Imagine yourself 
seated at the piano exercising your own 
choice of what you will play, rendering 
every composition with unequalled facility. 
No more listening to uninteresting music, 
haltingly and incorrectly played; no 
longer wishing that .you could play the 
melodies you have heard elsewhere. Be 
master of the piano by securing a Pianola 
Piano. 











@ You can obtain this invaluable instru- 
ment either for cash or by partial pay- 
ments, whichever you prefer. If you 
already own a piano we will take it in 
part exchange, allowing you full value. 


@ Never lose sight of the fact that the 
Pianola Piano makes piano-playing so 
easy that anyone can play. Begin now 
by finding out for yourself all that the 
Pianola Piano will do for you; you can 
always examine it at AZolian Hall. You 
can see how its exclusive device, the 
Metrostyle, will show you how music 
should be played; how another exclusive 
device, the Themodist, will accent melody 
notes in an even more infallible manner 
than a virtuoso. 





@ If you cannot make it convenient to 
call at AZolian Hall, write for full par- 
ticulars, specifying Catalogue “* V.” 








PPOINTy 
a? ew. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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FRENCH FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


* been more conservative than in the 

clothing of her children. For a 

long time she even persisted in tying up 

their dear wee legs in tight, tidy pack- 

ages, so that they could not move a toe. 
I forget the rea- 


[* nothing has the French mother 


many times have I assisted at the fitting 
out of some small girl of five in pleated 
red and grey plaid skirts, very short, to 
show little frilled garments above long, 
bare legs, flannel blouse of the same, or 
may be in check or stripe, a felt sailor 

hat, and a warm 





son for _ this, 
though I know 
there is one, 
silly as our free- 
kicking British 
babies may think 
it. But the Eng- 
lish nurse, now 
so prevalent in 
the French home 
where money is 
plentiful, has 
changed all that, 
and even the 
petite bourgeoise 
and peasant are 
beginning to 
adopt the fashion 
of leaving the 
legs free. As 
the babies ad- 
vance in years, 
however, certain 
traditions are 
still maintained 
by the majority 
of mothers, only 
the very well-to- 
do or emanci- 
pated women 
having gone so 
far as to strike 
out paths for 
themselves. 
The reason for 
this conserva- 
tism is not far to 
seek. It lies in 








serviceable coat 
in a colour 
generally unbe- 
coming! _The 
occasion always 
makes me _ feel 
a little sad, 
though the senti- 
ment is quite 
superfluous, as 
neither mother 
nor child realises 
that for less 
money they 
could get far 
prettier garments 
in a _ foreign 
country. The 
richer fraternity, 
or those who 
have visited 
other lands, no 
longer submit to 
these ugly plaids 
and harsh 
materials; and 
every year one 
sees in the parks 
and in the 
Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, or, 
as it may well 
be called, the 
** Babies’ Mile,” 
prettier colours, 
fashions, and 
materials. 

At the present 
moment there is 








the big shops, 
where the 
models never 
seem to differ, 
but are repeated year after year with 
monotonous _ regularity. Consequently 


mothers who have to economise must 
needs buy them; for even though they 
have most things made at home, there 
is always the model to buy first. How 





Photo by Félix, 12, Rue du Helder. 
A “Fairyland” model. 


quite a flutter 
running through 
the nurseries 
and schoolrooms, as one business firm 
has announced its intention of devoting 
its efforts entirely to the dressing of the 
small people. From head to foot it will 
clothe them, only excepting the boots. 


And apropos of boots, I may say that in 
Continued on Supplement page 8 
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Dr. ANDREW WILSON, the distinguished 
authority on Hygienic Science and Health 
Questions, is evidently a believer in Thomas 
Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no utility in 
pointing out misfortunes unless you at the 
same time.indicate the remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, ‘The Art 
of Living,’ just issued from the press, 
Dr. Wilson not only points out that ‘Our 
first duty to ourselves is to check illness at 
the outset,” but he follows up this admonition 
with the more welcome information how 
we are to do it. He, so to speak, says: 
“You have the evil of ill-health to fight. 
Now here’s the weapon to fight with. Strike 
for freedom.” For example, he says: “ Sup- 
pose a person has run down—feels languid 
and is easily tired. If he neglects this 
warning—for all such signs and symptoms 
are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility 
is that he will pass further afield into the 
great lone land of disease. 

“Can he do anything to save himself 
from such a disastrous result? In the vast 
majority of cases he can restore his vigour.” 
How? Dr. Wilson, tells his reader how 
without delay, adding at once this remark- 
able statement : “ Probably he will be advised 
to take a tonic. This in the main is good 
advice. Unfortunately the number of tonics 
is legion, but if there exists any preparation 
which can combine in itself the properties of 
a tonic and restorative, and which at the 
same time can contribute to the nourishment 
and building up of the enfeebled body, it 
is evident such an agent must prove of the 
utmost value to everybody. I have found 
such a tonic and restorative in the prepara- 
tion known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this 
tonic he tells us in an interesting bit of 
autobiography. ‘‘ Recovering from an attack 
of influenza,” he says, ‘‘and suffering from 
the severe weakness incidental to that 
ailment, Sanatogen was brought under my 
notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results 
were all that could have been desired. In 
a short time my appetite improved, the 





A Remarkable Book on the 
of Health. 





Preservation 


weakness was conquered, and without the 
use of any other medicine or preparation 
I was restored to health.” It is easy to 
believe that this experience led the doctor 
to make a_ thorough investigation into 
this specific which had served him so 
well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “combines two 
distinct elements, one tonic and the other 
nutritive.” Further, it is no “secret” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, ‘ Its 
composition is well known, otherwise medical 
men would not prescribe it.” 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of 
Sanatogen are, and how they effect so much 
good, Dr. Wilson describes in simple, con- 
vincing terms. ‘The whole passage is too 
long to quote, but one important remark of 
the writer may be given—namely, that one 
of the principal elements of Sanatogen “ re- 
presents the substance which actually forms 
a very important, if not the most important, 
constituent of our brain and nervous system.” 
How, through regenerating the nervous 
system, Sanatogen restores the functions of 
the digestive organs, and by rebuilding the 
whole body compensates the wear and tear 
of latter-day life ; how it does away with the 
need of stimulants, and cures the sick by 
the natural method of making the body strong 
enough to drive out disease—all this in the 
delightful style of Dr. Wilson’s language, 
makes engrossing and pleasant as well as 
instructive reading. ‘This last contribution 
of Dr. Wilson to the literature of Health 
may certainly be calculated to carry joyful 
news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen 
copies of “The Art of Living,” by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, are available for distri- 
bution. A copy will be sent gratis and 
post free on application to the publishers, 
F. Williams & Co., 24, Alfred Place, 
London, W.C., mentioning Patt Mati 
MAG.\ZINE. 

Sanatogen, by the way, is used in the 
Royal Family, and can be obtained of all 
chemists in tins from 1/9 to 9/6. 
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this particular, as a rule, the French child 
is impeccable. Flat, square-toed, and 
soft is her foot-gear; so that she knows 
no corns, no chilblains, and learns to 
walk with a fine, even balance of the 
body—a thing high heels make im- 
possible. Her corsets, too, are made 
with due consideration to health and 
beauty. At about six years old, or even 
before, she is fitted with a_ perfectly 
flexible garment, strengthened on the 
shoulder blades, 
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Liberty, and trimmed further with black 
Liberty-covered buttons, The sash is in 
black Liberty, embroidered at the ends 
with zattier-blue silk. The tucked silk 
shirt is in a blue of a paler shade, and 
the cravat is black. ‘The lining of the 
coat is of Liberty satin, and the underskirt 
is in nattier-blue taffetas. 

The second photograph shows a baby 
of six in the loveliest little garment 
possible. It is in striped grey and white 

cloth, with white 





and made to 
shorten or 
lengthen in the 
shoulder straps, 
so that the back 
may be kept 
flat and_ the 
shoulders held 
well back. Ex- 
cept for this re- 
straint, the body 
is left quite free 
to expand as 
Nature wills. 
As to. the 
linen  “‘ Fairy- 
land” is making, 
for such is the 
name of this 
particular firm, 
none of it is 
elaborate; 
rather, it is 
simply embroi- 
dered by hand 
andof extremely 
fine texture. 
Socks andstock- 
ings are in silk 
and fine wool, 
and petticoats 


Liberty-satin 
cuffs and collar, 
exquisitely em- 
broidered in 
pale yellow 
deepening to 
orange, the 
colour of the 
piping which 
runs round the 
coat. Almostall 
the autumn and 
winter fashions 
show this kind 
of little coat, 
which is easy to 
slip on and can 
be very warm. 
Some little coats 
have a waistcoat 
to be worn with 
them, which is 
called Ze gilet 
Marie Antot- 
nette. It is made 
in a_ beautiful 
eighteenth - cen- 
tury-pattern 
material, lined 
warmly, and 
double-breasted, 








are attached to 








and it can be 





the bodice. 
Each little gown 
has, however, its 
underskirt of taffetas with a frill; and all 
petticoats are made to fit the hips, no 
gathers being permissible with the present 
style of gown. Yes, chére Madame, there 
are rules and regulations about these new 
fashions for little French girls, as un- 
alterable as those which are made for 
you. As our first photograph shows, a 
little girl of ten is to wear quite simple 
walking frocks this autumn. ‘The one in 
the picture is in fine cloth of a lovely 
nattier blue, the coat piped with black 


Photo by Félix, ** Fairyland,” 12, Rue du Helder, 


A Baby of Six. 


worn  comfort- 
ably under any 
of the newcoats. 
One of the prettiest costumes I saw was 
copied from a Russian moujik’s dress. 
It was in rich, poppy-coloured cloth, 
beautifully embroidered @ /a Russe, and 
trimmed with black silk fringe. Another 
was copied from a Swiss costume, and all 
were beautifully lined and finished off. 
Our third picture shows a little frock 
that is prettier in reality than it is in 
reproduction. ‘The frock itself is in fine 
cream cashmere, and the apron is in 
stamped velvet, in which are blended 
Continued on Supplement, page 41> 
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.» There's a child in almost every home who 
would be the happier for having Phat-Pheet 
Footwear upon its feet. There are thousands 
upon thousands of children who have never 
known Foot-Happiness—that state wherein 
they could run about happily forgetting that 
they had feet. 

. . From Phat-Pheet Sandal-Shape Footwear 
a child gets Supreme Comfort in wear, and 
Foot-Health through constant usage. That 
is assured by Natural Shapes, fitting snug'y 
to the foot, but allowing just proper room 
for development just where that room is 
needed ... by Half Sizes and Graduations 
in Width . . . by High Grade Selected 
Materials . . . by Undyed Linings . . . by 
every consideration that our sixty years’ 
experience has suggested and proved worthy. 
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No. 834 is the Best Quality Child's 
Sandal-Shape Boot—a Model having every 
good feature which the highest-grade 
materials and the most careful Shaping can 
impart. It is cut from a fine Willow Calf— 
is Strong but Not Heavy, and Supremely 
Comfortable. This Boot is Exceptionally 
Durable, and, price and all considered, its Be 
purchase will be found a_ real Economy. Bi 

Stocked in Button or Lace. Post Free Prices Dp 

in U.K. :— ASG 
64-7 734-8 81-9 94-10 103-11 
8/6 8/11 9/6 9/11 10/6 


Larger Sizes in Proportion. 
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Write (mentioning “ Pall Mall Magazine”) 
for Catalogue S, which illustrates and gives 
full particulars of Phat-Pheet Footwear. 


DANIEL NEAL“:25° |p 


Specialists in Boots and Shoes >): 
for Child x 





ren. x 
Head Depot and Country Order SSG) 
Office : fs F 


68 & 70, Edgware Rd., 
LONDON, W. 
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FOR FASHIONABLE 
MOURNING: 


Remember that 


Courtauld’s 


Crape 


is Waterproof, 





and therefore 


is not damaged even 
by the heaviest rain. 
The only ‘Grand Prix"’ given at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1900, to English Silk 


Manufacturers) was awarded to 
Courtauld’s Waterproof Crapes. 


Stocked by the Leading Drapers 
of the World. 

















Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent. ) 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No No. 
Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4,1/3 <= 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6, 1/17 *45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
” 9 ---56, 1/8 46, 2/6 "75, 1/6 *40, 2/6 
Lady’s Size 
S7, 2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 


With Shaped } 7, 1/64 
Band. J 
* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


By Post rd. per pair extra. 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


i 
| 
a 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
| 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
om! 
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many soft, alluring 
colours. Applications of 
the velvet are made on 
the sleeves and neck. 
Anotherpretty party frock 
was in strawberry créfe- 
de-Chine, soutaché and 
made Empire fashion ; 
then there were several 
in lovely shades of blue, 
yellow, and green. In 
fact, the little maids who 
are dressed in “ Fairy- 
land” will certainly be- 
lieve in all the pretty 
stories ever told by 
Hans Andersen, Grimm, 
or Perrault; for surely 
none but fairy fingers 
could devise such lovely 
things. If only because 
of this reason, then, let 
us further the good work ; 
for of what worth is 
childhood without its 
fairy dreams ? 

I know there are many 
who will say it is wrong 
to encourage the love 
of finery in the small 
feminine soul; but, 
whether we own it or 
not, the love of pretty 
clothes is inherent in 
us all; and surely it is 














> > -eECOONIS > Photo by Félix, La Maison de ** Fairyland.” 
better to recognise the y ; 
fact, and let the stream Stamped Velvet and Cachemire. 
of pardonable childish 





to dam the current 
altogether during a cer- 
tain number of years, 
and then to let it over- 
flow when childhood is 
past. The truth is, 
sartorial ethics grow 
more and more difficult 
as luxury increases, and 
there is a field in them 
for the feminine social 
reformer which is not 
to be despised. ‘To 
cultivate the love of 
beauty and_ perfection 
in girls’ minds would 
mean a_ gradual dis- 
like of cheap finery 
and thus a death to 
sweating. Moreover, it 
would teach patience, 
self-denial, self-restraint, 
and simplicity; for to 
buy a piece of real lace, 
or a real jewel, or a 
well-made frock would, 
in many instances, mean 
waiting, doing without 
some minor detail of 
the toilette, and the 
repression of the passing 
desire to spend money 
on frivolities. But 
what am I drifting into? 
This sounds perilously 
like moralising—a pit 
one should learn to 
avoid as one’s __ hair 


vanity run fairly free from infancy, grows grey and one’s judgment becomes 


according as fortune allows, rather than — calmer. 


M, E, C. 


THE ELDER-TREE LADY. 


: HE Elder-tree Lady in lacy gown 


Sits in her tree-top looking down ; 


Green are her cushions and green her bed 


Blue is the canopy over her head: 
The Elder-tree Lady is sweet and gay, 


And she nods to the children below at play. 


The Elder-tree Lady leans down at dusk, 


When the wind brings fragrance from rose and musk ; 
She whispers sweet stories of Bed-time and Rest, 

And dear little Dreams by each white-pillowed nest, 
Till the children turn Homeward the shadows between, 
While the Lady sleeps softly on cushions of green. 





AuGusta HANCOCK. 
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The “Room to Room” ’ 
Patent Cinder Sifter een 


A boon to Housekeepers, etc. ‘i 
Useful, Economical, Light, = 
and easily carried. No dust 
or waste. Saves labour 
and fuel. Will hold siftings 
from 10 ordinary firegrates. 
Size, I2in. x 11} in. 
Weight, about 7 Ib. 
Japanned Red, Green, or 
Black. 










Retail / Carriage _ ee 
Price, 5 9 Paid. Directions for Use. 














2 ~ After filling Riddle with 

, lew i ining ashes and cinders, fiz on 
Vd ee cme Migs ey: 5 lid and shake handle in 
rom tronmongers, send 2.O. sot, then remove riddle and 


5/9 to Sole Agents :— empty cinders in firegrate. 


WATSON & COOMBER, 








P _ Dept. L, 17 & 19, Shaws Alley, LIVERPOOL. | 4 
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The only method to destro 
Hair Roots for ever is by 
Electrolysis, which you can 
now apply for yourself in 
your own room,as hundreds 
of my clients have already 


done, at a great saving of 
expense. ‘he Tensfeldt 


Processdest roys Tair Roots 
Instantly an ainiessiy so 

that the Hair can never grow aga. 1 want to 
SPECIAL cone a copy of my book, *‘ The Face Perfect,” 
FREE in the hands of everywoman who is a sufferer from 


this dreadful scourge. Is is free to you for the 
OFFER. asking. My book wil show you how to rid your- 


self for ever of your disfigurement. Write to-day. I give all 
letters my personaland strictly confidential attention. 
MADAME TENSFELDT, 
465, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 











THe Subscription Rates of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are 10/- per annum, at home or 


abroad, including postage. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, 
Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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TOILET 





Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless for 
preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. For ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, irri- 
tations, inflammations and 
chafings warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
applications of CuticuraOint- 
ment, most soothing of 
emollients, afford immediate 
and grateful relief. 

Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 
chante Pane e aae ae atone 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kons Drur’ Co.; Japan 
ey ee 


Potter Drug & Ckem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston 
@z”Post Free, Cnticure Kook on Care of the Skip 
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MOTOR 


BY W. ©. i: 


Support of Brooklands. 


T is no secret that the support which 
the Brooklands Automobile Club have 
received this year has fallen short of 

what has been expected, and one cannot but 
think that in thus jeopardising the success of 
the track, those who should be its readiest 
supporters are acting very short-sightedly. 
In the earlier days of motoring, when such 
a thing as speed, as we understand it, was 
practically unknown, the public roads pro- 
vided all the necessary facilities of practice. 
With the improvements in cars, however, 
need arrives for properly suited ground over 
which the testing of cars could be under- 
taken. Then motorists still had to use the 
roads, and to their own undoing, because 
testing could only be done under risk of 
fines, and at the expense of alienating from 
all users of cars the sympathies of the 
peasants and dwellers by the roadside. 


Its Value as a Practice Ground. 


Brooklands came in the nick of time with 
a decent course for the trial of touring cars, 
unfettered by conditions of speed limit or of 
traffic obstructions ; and yet the advantages 
the track offered were never adequately 
realised. Seemingly motorists prefer to try 
the speed of their cars only on the public 
roads, where the varying conditions make 
it almost impossible to establish a test under 
scientific conditions. I would like to see 
every motorist who tries a car insist upon a 
Brooklands test and a Brooklands certificate. 
He would then know what his car can do, 
and should always be able to do under 
normal conditions of fitness. Then, when- 
ever afterwards he fancies that the engine is 
working sluggishly, that the petrol consump- 
tion is excessive, or that the “pick-up” is 
bad, another run over the track will enable 
him to know at once whether there is a fault. 
Even excessive consumption on the road 
in all probability would cause a falling off of 
speed on the track, for the very fact of the 
rapid draining of petrol would mean that 
somewhere power was running to waste. 
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HUMPHRYS. 


American Autodromes. 


Curiously enough, at atime when motorists 
in this country are failing to realise the 
benefits possession of a motor track offers, 
car-owners in America are hurrying on the 
construction of motor tracks with the 
keenest enthusiasm. A track is now about 
to be laid down connecting together the 
towns of Seattle and Tacoma, at a cost of 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling. This 
road is to be built of shells, as offering a 
surface peculiarly able to allow the rapid 
drainage of water from the surface, and to 
allow of the roadway being kept in good 
condition at a minimum of expense. A 
feature of this road will be the construction 
of a small curb in the centre dividing the 
surface, and so separating up and down 
traffic. A toll is to be charged for the use 
of the track, and garages will be maintained 
at each end, where cars may be hired for 
use upon the track by those who think the 
sensations of speed under such conditions 
worth paying well for. 


An Eleven-mile Cement Course. 

Perhaps the track which bids fair to have 
the greatest success in America, and will 
certainly be the first finished, is the one now 
being constructed in Long Island. Osten- 
sibly for the Vanderbilt Cup race to be held 
on October 24, this course, with its eleven 
miles of cement track, is far and away greater 
than anything that has yet been attempted, 
and the whole of this magnificent stretch 
will be visible from the mammoth grand-stand 
which is being erected for the occasion of 
the contest. Whatever be the result of the 
track, one thing at least is certain—that it 
should afford American racing motorists 
every facility to collect on their side of the 
Atlantic the speed records: such speed 
records as have been beyond their powers 
hitherto to hold. 


Motor Farming. 


Few of those who own cars ever give a 
thought to the way in which their support of 























motoring is contributing to the development 
of the application of motor power to the 
improvement of agricultural conditions. 
Motor ploughs are occasionally to be seen 
in this country, but the Americans seem to 
have realised the possibilities in this direction 
far more than have farmers on this side. 
Recently a correspondent sent me an account 
of the changes which the motor has brought 
about in the orange orchards of Southern 
California. There huge “ autotractors” are 
in use which plough six furrows at one opera- 
tion. Furthermore, there is now a company 
in America manufacturing six-ton motor 
harvesting and ploughing machines, which 
are rapidly doing away with the necessity 
for animal power in many of the operations 
of farming in the great wheat belts in the 
States. 


A Useful Tester for Coils. 


A novelty is about to be brought upon the 
market in this country in the shape of a 
small apparatus for enabling motorists to 
know whether the coils on their cars are 
working properly. The device is what may 
be termed technically a small ammeter, and 
this is arranged to be connected up between 
the battery and coil in such a way that the 
current which goes into the coil can be 
registered. By working a screw, the exact 
amount consumed can be found and read off 
upon a scale, and according to the reading, 
the motorist is supposed to be able to tell 
whether there is any current being wasted in 
the working of his coil. Waste, it should be 
said, is caused not only by defective insula- 
tions, but also by uneven wear or bad setting 
of the trembler blades. 


Treatment of Inconsiderate Drivers. 


How should excessive speed on the part 
of inconsiderate motorists be dealt with? 
Some Benches of Magistrates seem to think 
that the best way is to fine every driver who 
can by the slightest stretch of imagination be 
considered to have exceeded the legal limit, 
be the excess ever so little. In Norfolk, on 
the other hand, the police are now stopping 
offenders and taking their addresses, 
intimating as they do so that if their names 
are taken again, unpleasantness will follow ; 
but that if the warning is heeded, and no 
further complaints are made, nothing more 
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will be said. This seems an eminently 
sensible method of procedure, and it is to be 
hoped that this practical show of considera- 
tion for the motorist will not be without 
result. 


Speed Limits Here and Abroad. 


We are wont in this country to raise 
complaints against the propositions of local 
bodies to schedule part of the roads under 
their control to be subjected to ten-mile 
speed limits. In fact scarcely any ten-mile 
limit has been sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board except under strong 
opposition on the part of organisations 
existing for the purpose of watching the 
interests of motorists. Yet motorists who 
take their cars out of England find speed- 
limits observed and maintained infinitely 
stricter than are those at home. Almost 
every town in France on the routes nationales 
has its fifteen-kilometre speed limit, attention 
to which is attracted by very prominent 
notice boards placed a few hundred yards 
away from entrances to the towns in question, 
Excess is at once noticed by the gendarme- 
rie, and in the event of the offender not 
being stopped before leaving the town a 
description of the car is telephoned on to 
the next town, and the motorist detained, 
whilst particulars are taken to be used for 
the “ wigging” he will receive. 


Bringing the Offender “to Heel,” 


One or two British motorists are said to 
have made the mistake recently when 
holidaying on the other side of the Channel 
of trying to run the gauntlet, only to find 
that the French police have a very effective 
method of combating such devices. The 
motorists in question appear not to have 
heeded the summons to stop, but to have 
urged their steely steeds out of the danger 
zone with open throttle, only to find that on 
reaching the entrance of the next village on 
their journey their course has been arrested 
by a gate drawn up across the road. Behind 
the gate stands a grinning population, and 
before the offender has realised his position 
he finds himself surrounded, and powerless 
to do anything but doff his hat, and in his 
most apologetic manner express his excuses, 
whilst the necessary particulars are being 
registered, 
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What happens in Switzerland. 

In the matter of the enforcement of the 
speed limits Switzerland is probably the 
worst country of all for motoring, because 
the limits enforced are utterly ridiculous ; 
moreover, the legal authorities, for the sake 
of the plunder, generally arrange that if 
any notice defining the scheduled territory 
has to be exhibited, there shall generally be 
a tree, hedge, or bush, in front of it, The 
same applies to many of the roads on which 
motors are forbidden. Even over the 
Brunig Pass from Lucerne to Interlaken, 
where the roads are broad and well kept, 
the spectacle may be seen of a high-powered 
car, with engines silent, being towed along 
the road by a couple of horses, hired out for 
the purpose at an altogether exorbitant rate 
by the local authorities ; and woe betide the 
luckless motorist who ventures within the 
forbidden territory with engines running. 
Interlaken itself, with its fine broad streets, 
is a good example of the way in which 
motorists are restricted in the little Republic. 
The legal limit in Interlaken is aw fas, and 
any one who motors there at a rate of speed 
beyond that of the ordinary inhabitant walk- 
ing is proceeded against with all the rigour 
of the law. 


‘The Views of a Swiss Hotel Keeper. 


Now, the other day I bearded in his den 
one of the principal hotel proprietors of 
Interlaken. His is one of the few hotels 
where any attempt is to be seen to provide 
a garage. “ How is it,” I asked, “that you 
people here are so down on motorists? 
Surely the thing to do is to get as many 
here as you can, and popularise your hotel 
in the eyes of the motoring fraternity. The 
kind of motorist you would get would pro- 
bably come with several companions, and 
would probably spend money pretty lavishly, 
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and help to keep your hotel full.” The 
Hotelier disagreed with me_ entirely. 
“Motorists,” he asserted, “are not the people 
we want here, for our experience is that they 
do not stay. They arrive late at night, and 
they are off first thing in the morning, and 
this means they give ever so much more 
trouble in the way of house-work, and cause 
more disorganisation of the routine work of 
the hotel, than visitors who stay with us for 
a number of days and take all their meals 
with us. True, I have a small garage for 
motorists, but I think it is a mistake, for I 
have to pay extra insurance for it.” 


Digging by Motor. 

Some time ago a Frenchman invented a 
motor poodle shaver for performing the 
toilet of the little doggies of smart Parisi- 
ennes. A little later another Frenchman 
started turning out motor hearses, and for a 
time the use of them became quite fashion- 
able in Paris. I am still waiting to hear of 
the invention of a motor gravedigger, and I 
find an inventor, also a Frenchman, has 
already got very near the mark in this matter. 
His machine digs trenches instead of graves, 
and has been designed for throwing up 
earthworks rapidly and efficiently. Already 
it has been taken under the wing of the 
French War Office, and great things are 
prophesied of it. The apparatus is a sort of 
gun-carriage supporting a 10o-h.p. motor, 
and a huge fly-wheel having sharp blades 
fixed upon its periphery. The weight and 
velocity of the fly-wheel seem to clear away 
the ground with which it is brought in 
contact, and a kind of spade attachment 
throws up the loose earth. The machine is 
capable of travelling at six miles an hour, 
digging meanwhile a trench two feet six 
inches deep and six feet wide ; the earth- 
works thrown up during the operation are 
three feet high. 
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TWO IN A MOTOR. 


OMING down by Glen Dhu 
With the car running true, 
There is nothing so sociably pleasant for two ; 


Gliding there, why, you are 
As remote and afar 
As any two hob-nobbing up in a star ; 


While the pines and the streams 
With their music of dreams 
Seem singing and crooning the pleasantest themes. 


There are goslings and geese— 
We have troubled their peace ~ 


And they scold and they hiss like hot steam in release. 
* * * * * * 


Now the car’s running free, 
If the bashfullest “ she” 


Will but whisper a word to the happiest “ he”— 


There’s a man I'll be sworn— 
What a toot on the horn! 

What a scowl !—He must wish he 
Had never been born. 


But such trifles as this 
Cannot ruffle our bliss, 
Particularly if it be sealed by——! 


LEnvoi, 
Oh, come down by Glen Dhu 
For the sake of the view, 
You will find it especially charming—for two. 
R. E, BLACK. 
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